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PLATEAU 


The Policeman Lighthouse 



In recent years police authorities all over the country have found it necessary to make 
traffic policemen more conspicuous after dark. In most places white coats or sleeves are 
used, but Bath has now put an electric light on the constable’s helmet, as shown here. 


THE MAN WHO 
LAY DOWN TO DIE 

A GREAT AND GALLANT 
FRENCHMAN 

Pathetic Adventure of a Wrecked 
Crew on the Isle of Desolation 

ON THE FROZEN PLATEAU 

From the icy Southern Ocean on the 
borders of the Antarctic Circle comes the 
story of one of those deeds of heroism 
which thrill the world because they are 
performed in no blaze of .enthusiasm, 
with no hope of honour or reward, but. 
only out of a feeling of unselfishness 
that is almost divine. A sailor on a 
French whaling vessel laid down his 
life on a lonely island so that his com¬ 
panions might live. 

The sailor was Jacques Legalloudec, 
and his companions, like himself, had 
been part of the crew of the whaler 
Lozere,' which had been cruising among 
the Kerguelen Islands. The ship, with 
her season’s cargo of oil on board, 
was making ready to return to France 
when she struck a submerged rock off 
the Isle of Desolation, with the result 
that she broke her back. 

A Terrible Prospect 

. An S.O.S. was broadcast, and though 
the ship was wrecked and broken up 
passengers and crew got off in the boats 
to the barren island, carrying a few 
stores with them. They took refuge in 
two huts, preparing to face the bitter 
Antarctic winter if no help arrived. It 
was a prospect to dismay the stoutest 
heart, for the barren island promised no 
food and little shelter fronj the frightful 
gales which were blowing. 

Food they must have, and' Legal¬ 
loudec, whose wife and child were with 
him on the Lozere, set out with two 
companions,. Petet and Menager, in a 
small boat, to find seals or fish. ' • 

An icy squall bore down on them. 
Their frail boat was smashed on the 
rocks. They managed to scramble 
ashore. Starvation faced them. Their 
only hope lay in reaching a whaling 
station on the other side of the moun¬ 
tainous island. 

Half-Frozen in a Blizzard 

There was no path. - The gale had 
turned to a snow-laden blizzard. They 
struggled on half-frozen. <A.t . last 
Legalloudec gasped out, “ I can go no 
farther. You must leave me.” * 

French sailors .would not do that. 
They lifted him up and, supporting him 
between them, staggered on. 

Presently . Legalloudec cheerily told 
them to put him down. His faintness 
had passed.. 

” I am better now,” said he, " and 
can walk. You go ahead; I shall be 
all right.” 

. They refused to leave him. Then 
Legalloudec, after they had argued 
about it, hit on a bright idea. 

“You go along on your path,” he 


told them, “ while I try another that I 
know.' Mine is a short cut.” 

He would not be dissuaded. The last 
time Petet and Menager saw him .he 
vy;as struggling along—on his own path. 
He alone knew where it led. - 
; They did ' not learn till three days 
later. 7 Starving and frozen, they 
struggled on till they found a'whaling 
station on the other side of the island 
and told their tale'. . An expedition set 
out to seek Legalloudec, It.found him 
where he had lain down to die on the 
top of a frozen plateau.. He had gone 
on alone,' so that his messmates might 
find their way to safety, unhampered by 
the burden of a sick man. 

, Legalloudec’s frozen body was borne 
reverently, back. It was afterwards 
buried at sea. 

Meanwhile, the other survivors of the 
Lozere, huddled in their hut, with little 
to eat, day after day passing without 
rescue, had almost determined to send 
part of their number in the ship’s motor- 
boat to Australia, when ■ at last the 
steamer Kildalkey arrived at Ker¬ 


guelen. The castaways of the Lozere 
were taken aboard and landed at Table 
Bay a fortnight afterwards.'. : • 

Legalloudec’s wife . and child were 
among the saved. . The other, legacy 
that brave man left to the world • of 
kindly men is the story of his sacrifice, 
the memory of one more bn that long 
roll of heroes who have won for them¬ 
selves the Master’s tribute Greater love 
hath no man . than this y that he lay down 
his life.for his friends .. .. 

BRIGHTER CRICKET 

Those who' demand’ brighter cricket 
should go'to South Africa. \ 

A message , declared to be authentic, 
tells how the village ^ cricket team at 
Montagu were playing near a number of 
ostriches when one of the birds suddenly 
darted at the ball and swallowed it. - 
It was the only ball the team possessed 
so the game, was abandoned in favour of 
an ostrich hunt. 

The bird was captured, its neck was 
massaged and pummelled. and the. ball 
returned to sight J 


DIAMOND JOE 

A Chicago Spectacle 

FAME IN THE DEPTHS OF 
A CITY 

There is a saying that it takes many 
kinds of people to make a world. That 
is the best comment we can pass on 
the funeral of Diamond Joe in Chicago. 

Diamond Joe’s real name was Esposito? 
He was an Italian who had gone to live 
in the States and had become a politician 
and a leader of revolts, a member of 
renowned and secret gangs, a doer of 
dark deeds in the underworld of 
Chicago. In fact. Captain O’Grady, 
a chief of the detective force, said that 
Esposito had by far the worst record of 
any man he knew. - ; - 

There were two odd sides to the 
character of this man. He was im¬ 
mensely generous to the poor ; he had a 
passion for precious stones. This 
gave him his name. Diamond Joe, 
and explained why he was the darling 
of the people. He loved jewellery 
so much that he wore a belt set with 
6300 diamonds; he could never hear 
of a poverty stricken home without 
trying to send happiness there. 

An Amazing Procession 

A man who swayed.others as he did, 
quite apart from his unlawful doings, 
would be sure to have enemies, and 
Diamond Joe knew in what danger 
he ran. One night he was killed, and 
there followed one of those amazing 
funerals such as only Chicago knows. 
In a silver coffin which,cost ^2000 the 
body of Diamond Joe was taken from 
the church to .the grave, moving slowly 
along a road lined with thousands of 
people weeping for a lost leader. 
Twenty-five cars full of flowers were 
part of a mile-long procession ; overhead 
two aeroplanes were showering roses. 

If Diamond Joe had been of royal 
birth he could not have been more' 
honoured. He was, of course, a romantic 
personage, and had, for some - aspects 
of life, a tender heart. r . \ . . 

But those who witnessed the stagger¬ 
ing spectacle of his funeral, who watched 
The thousands of people crowding the 
house and the church and the grave¬ 
yard, could not help thinking of the 
men _who . serve their _ country unob¬ 
trusively, and^ help the poor by trying 
to remove the cause of their poverty 
rather than by flinging money at them; 
and go to their graves unnoticed. But 
then these unobtrusive ones do not wear 
diamond belts. ’ ? - 7 

THROUGH BEN NEVIS 

Water will henceforth flow through a 
tunnel 15 miles long which has been 
pierced through Ben Nevis' the highest 
mountain in Britain. 

The tunnel was begun 18 months ago, 
drilling starting from both sides of the 
mountain. When the two tunnels met 
.it was found that the sections had been 
accurately drilled within an inch of the 
centre, a wonderful feat of engineering. 
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HOME OF DUKES 
AND DONKEYS 

A PONY’S ROMANCE 

Happy Ending to a Life of 
Drudgery in the London Streets 

NEW FRIEND AT WELBECK 

There are many fairy tales about 
goose girls who became princesses and 
drummer boys who became dukes, but 
has anyone made an animal the hero, of 
such a romance ? 

It has happened at last. A few weeks 
ago a poor little pony ; was struggling 
about the streets of London with a 
heavy load. .He was not a handsome 
pony, not even a young and strong 
pony, and he had only' cost his owner 
£5. His dead body would fetch almost 
as much as his living one, so he had none 
of the care given to valuable animals. 
Half-starving, dirty, cold, and over- 
>worked, he was one of the most miser¬ 
able creatures in London. His owner 
was angry with him because he could not 
pull like a healthy pony fed on corn, and 
he was often beaten. 

Everyone’s Business 

That was.a good thing for him. One 
day, when he was being thrashed, a lady 
came up and begged the pony’s master 
to stop. The man probably told her 
to mind her own business, but she fol¬ 
lowed him for an hour. After all, it is 
everyone’s business to help the weak. 

She came to the conclusion at last 
that the only way to save the pony was 
to buy him, and she offered £3 —all the 
poor scarecrow was worth. The man 
would not agree, but at last he was 
induced to sell the animal for £5. 

Then wonderful things happened to 
the pony. He does,not know that his 
new address is Welbeck Abbey, or that 
he has gone from a slum rpews to the 
Dukeries. But he does know the 
difference between a meal of oats and a 
half-meal of potato peel, between free¬ 
dom in a deer park and toil in the 
streets, between hands that are cruel 
and hands that are land. 

The Splendours of Welbeck 

It is a pity, though, that he cannot 
know the history of his new home. Once 
it was the chief English house of the 
White Canons, with 34 monasteries 
beneath it, but the 1 monks trudged 
sadly away in 1540 at the bidding of 
Henry the Eighth. Now the Duke of 
Portland owns Welbeck. The present 
building, with its classic beauty, dates 
from the early sixteenth century. It 
holds many rare and precious things. 
Its gardens are famous, and so are its 
sculptured fountains and its ancient 
deer park. We like to dwell on the 
splendours of Welbeck Abbey because it 
is the pony’s home. 

“ But,” you whisper, “ will he not be 
a little lonely ? The other horses must 
all be thoroughbreds, and perhaps they 
refuse to be friends with a £5 pony 
picked out of the gutter.” 

Such fears are groundless. Three 
ponies and three donkeys were pensioned 
off at Welbeck before he came. The 
place is a home for dukes and donkeys. 

TWO GOLDEN DAYS 
£50,000 and £80,000 

If London streets are not paved with 
gold her citizens have hearts of gold. 

How ready they are to help a good 
cause is shown by the report on street col¬ 
lections lately issued from Scotland Yard. 

Last year the huge total of £220,000 
was collected for , charities in the streets 
of London, £13,790 less than in 1926 
owing to the new regulations allowing col¬ 
lections to be made only at fixed places. 

The largest collections were over 
£50,000 on Alexandra Day and the 
magnificent sum of £80,000 for the 
British Legion. 


THE LAPWING THAT 
FLEW THE ATLANTIC 

How It Was Ringed 

DR. MOON’JS WAY WITH 
- THE LITTLE ONES 

A very pleasant-letter has reached 
the C.N. from Dr. H. j. Moon, the well- 
known naturalist of the Lake Country, 
who writes from Ullswater to correct 
an impressiorr about the‘ Cumberland 
lapwing which became famous by flying 
to Newfoundland. ~ v Itr was because Dr. 
Moon had ringed it. when a fledgling that 
the fact of«. its flight was proved—-from 
the dated ring on- its leg; > ' 

But Dr. Moon did not, as was sup¬ 
posed, take the baby lapwing home to 
slip the ring on. He tells the C.N. that 
when he lectures to schools on birds and 
this way of identifying them he strongly, 
emphasises ,the fact that, whenever a 
fledgling is seen apparently helpless, it 
must never be removed, because its 
parents are sure to be near. 

Deceiving the Onlooker 

Every bird Dr. Moon rings is left in 
the exact spot where he finds it, and one 
of the greatest joys in his work is*to 
watch the old birds take charge when 
they think he has gone. 

: In the case of the Newfoundland lap¬ 
wing the hen bird flew overhead and 
gave the lapwing call “ All’s well.” 
Immediately all three youngsters popped 
their heads up. The mother then 
settled in the pasture by the roadside 
and they all scuttled-to her. 

Just as they reached her the cock bird 
spotted the doctor and gave the call 
“ Danger.” At once each young bird 
squatted and froze still. The hen bird 
ran like lightning for about fifty yards, 
and then got up with a great flurry as if 
direct from her babies. (That was to 
deceive the onlooker and lead him to the 
wrong spot.) 

A Curious Coincidence 

It was a long time before any of the 
chicks moved, and as soon as that hap¬ 
pened the cock bird flew over them with 
the same danger call as before. At once 
they froze again. 

Dr. Moon then went away, and*from 
a distance saw both old birds leading the 
young ones away. What a pretty scene 
in bird life ! • . / 

Its writer (and ringer) notes a curious 
coincidence. He was at Owens College, 
Manchester, and there was persuaded to 
take up bird-ringing by another Man¬ 
chester man, Mr. T. A. Coward. A third 
Manchester man, Mr. Lewis Paton, late 
headmaster at Manchester Grammar 
School, but now in Newfoundland, 
traced the ringed lapwing which flew 
there to its source. 


THE RUSTLESS AGE 

In India, just in time for the'new age 
of iron coming to the world, a new field 
of iron ore has been found which will 
supply a million tons of iron a year for 
a thousand years. 1 

The value'of the discovery is greater 
because the iron of the future will be 
different from that which has served 
the world for-thousands of years since 
the Age of Bronze. 

The New Iron Age is the age of alloys, 
iron alloyed with other metals like 
chromium and vanadium, and with 
carbon, so that it becomes harder or 
brighter, or free from rust. Rustless 
iron and stainless‘ steel are now in all 
the shops, even in the tea-shops, and in 
many a home. 

Two things await the hand and brain 
of the iron forgers, the Tubal Cains of 
the future. They have to make iron so 
rustless that it will never corrode, and 
they have to make it cheaper . . 

America, Germany, and England are 
trying. Which will be the first ? Or 
will Asia beat them all ? 


Something wrong 
In nova Scotia 

A Flock of Seagulls 
Loses Its Ship . 

Travellers in the vicinity of the new 
immigration sheds at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, saw -an interesting occurrence 
one day not long ago. 

It was on the occasion of the arrival 
of the.first liner td dock at,the Sea Wall, 
the location of .these sheds, which, are 
about a mile and a. half from the old 
landingj known as Pier Twoj and around 
‘a bend of the harbour. 
r.vThe arriving ship, the Holland- 
:America liner , New Amsterdam, left 
the .quarantine station, some distance 
down the harbour, convoyed by a great 
flock of gulls. These gulls have long been 
in the habit of meeting incoming ships 
and accompanying them to their, des¬ 
tination at the pier. On this occasion 
the gulls evidently thought the New 
Amsterdam would go up the harbour as 
before, and that when the ship swung 
in toward the Sea Wall it was merely a 
pause in the usual operations. So on 
they went, the whole flock intent on 
business, to await the arrival of the 
ship at Pier Two, as usual. 

When no ship arrived the gulls must 
have wondered if their ship had got 
lost, but then they evidently decided, 
one by one, to go in search of their 
quarry, for presently the observant 
spectators at the Sea Wall saw them 
winging their way back, until the whole 
flock was once more swirling about the 
ship they had lost and found again. 

CHARLEMAGNE’S TOWER 
Half of It Falls Down 

A queer thing has happened lately at 
Tours, in France. The tower of Charle¬ 
magne; standing about 160 feet high, 
has split in two, the eastern half falling 
and the western staying where it was. 

;■ The Charlemagne Tower had an odd 
look, rising above the ordinary shops 
and houses of a busy street, one of the 
busiest in Tours. It was a fragment of 
an ancient abbey named after St. Martin, 
the fourth-century bishop of Tours. 

The church of the abbey was one of 
the wonders of Touraine. It was many 
times rebuilt, made into a superb 
building in the thirteenth century. The 
church suffered in the religious wars of the 
sixteenth century, and was demolished 
in the early years of the Revolution. 
But two towers were, left standing, the 
Charlemagne Tower and the Clock 
Tower. The Charlemagne Tower took 
its name from Charlemagne’s wife, who 
was buried’ beneath it. 

Having stood so long, the people of 
Tours naturally thought their tower 
would last as long as the town. Some¬ 
one noticed that cracks were coming in 
the masonry and widening rapidly, and 
it was obvious that unless the tower was 
at once buttressed in some way it must 
fall. Then one evening the tower shook, 
and half of it fell. 

It is probable that the remaining part 
of the tower will have to be destroyed, 
and with it will go a fragment and a 
reminder of very old France. 


AFRICA’S LONGEST BRIDGE 

No difficulties seem to baffle our 
bridge builders, and the longest bridge 
in Africa is soon to be built in Northern 
Nigeria over the River Benue. 

The bridge, which will take four or 
five years to build, and will cost nearly 
a million pounds, has been undertaken 
by' the Glasgow firm of Sir William 
ArroL, It will cross the Munchi Nar¬ 
rows at Makurdi, where there is now a 
half-mile gap in the railway. The ferry 
connection has been made unsafe by 
moving sandbanks, and now 19 huge 
spans will support a combined road and 
rail viaduct 18 feet wide between kerbs, 
and having a single line of railway. - " 


THE ZOO TEA PARTY 

A Change Among the 
Chimps 

WHY BOBO IS TAKING JACK’S 
PLACE AT THE TABLE 

By Our Zoo Correspondent- 

The tea-party for the chimpanzees was 
an entertainment that proved a great 
success at the Zoo la.st year ; there will 
be another this year as soon as the 
weather becomes warm enough for the 
apes to sit out of doors. 

But this year there will only be 
three chimpanzees, and one of the trio 
is a new addition, for Clarence is dead 
and Jack became so naughty with his 
companions and visitors that he had 
to be asked to retire from the party. 

The new ape is Bobo, a young animal 
of three years; and as she is taking 
Jack’s place at the table it will be her 
duty as hostess to hand round the food 
and attend to her playmates. 

Jack’s Bad Temper 

The trainer of the apes was reluctant 
to part with Jack, for this, chimpanzee 
is remarkably intelligent; until . re¬ 
cently he hoped that Jack would mend 
his ways and be able to continue his 
performance. But Jack grew worse 
instead of better; he refused to let 
Bobo live in his cage ; he quarrelled 
frequently and violently with Jimmie, 
and finally he disgraced himself, after 
a rehearsal of the tea-party, by break¬ 
ing the table and the chairs. So he now 
lives all alone, and looks very depressed. 

The absence of Jack has made 
Jimmie and Bibi much better tempered, 
and they were pleased to let Bobo take 
his place in their home ; and now these 
three little apes are allowed to leave 
their cage and play with visitors in the 
service, passage of the Monkey House. 
They can be trusted to behave nicely 
with young admirers as well as grown¬ 
ups ; but only those who are not nervous 
of them can enjoy a good game, for 
the baby animals are mischievous and 
unable to resist the temptation to tease. 

A Kiss for the Keeper 

They like’ to be nursed like child¬ 
ren, and if his keeper asks Jimmie, 
** Do you love me ? ” the chimpanzee 
throws his arms round his neck and 
kisses his cheek. Jimmie also likes to 
take, off shoes and then 'put them on 
again, and if offered a glove he tries it 
on his own hand. 

All the chirppanzees can unlock the 
door of their cage when given a bunch 
of keys; if at first they choose the 
wrong key they persevere until they 
find the one' that fits the lock; then 
they turn the key, take off the padlock, 
and push open the door. When, after 
a romp with visitors, they are told to 
go back to their den, they obediently 
return home, and the last to pass 
through the doorway turns and shuts 
the door behind him. But the door is 
never closed until each has offered his 
hand to both visitors and'keeper. 

THINGS SAID 

Health is every man’s duty. 

Sir George Newman 

Forget yourself and be happy. 

Mr. John Galsworthy 

I sleep in the tent on my back. 

A Boy Scout going' round the world 

We* are not properly civilised yet. 

Sir Oliver Lodge 

It is always, at the end of a war, the 
victors who are afraid. 

Mr. J. A. Spender 

When I was ten I sold newspapers in 
the streets of Norwich. 

The Lord Mayor of Nottingham 

I saw a porter carrying a piano on his 
back along a goat track of eight miles. 

A traveller in Cairo 
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THE SINGERS OF 
THE DON 

COSSACK MUSIC IN 
MANY LANDS 

Romantic Story of a Party 
of Russian Refugees 

DR. NANSEN TO THE RESCUE 

The Cossacks of the Don are on tour, 
adding to the world’s riches their superb 
contribution of perfect choral singing. 

Upright and still they stand on the 
concert platform, their neat, dark 
uniform giving a distinctive air of other 
lands; taller, than most men the 
majority of them are, but their con¬ 
ductor is short and slight. He makes 
up for any lack in size by his amazing 
vitality. Quietly he passes round 
behind his men, sounding his tuning 
fork close to their ears; two of them 
smartly step aside, with heels clicking, 
for him to pass through their line ; he 
steps to the front; a moment’s tense 
silence and their divine music begins. 
Who would imagine, as we listen to it 
enthralled, that we owe our enjoyment 
largely to the League of Nations ?. 

In Musical Vienna 

Yet so it is. Some years ago a group 
of refugees found themselves in Vienna 
on their way to France, where work 
awaited them. But money had come 
to an end ; they were stranded and 
knew not where to turn for help. . As 
many thousands of others have done 
in these last years, they found it in the 
-Refugee Commission' of the League of 
Nations, but in an unexpected way. 

A member of this commission con¬ 
ceived the brilliant idea of obtaining 
funds by means of *a concert, a bold 
idea in Vienna, the home of concerts. 
He felt some anxiety about it, but 
necessity gave him courage, and he 
pressed on with the scheme.. These 
refugees must give a concert, singing 
their own national songs, and so earn 
money to take them on to France and 
the work that awaited them. They 
did. They gave their , concert, but 
they did not go on to that work awaiting 
them in France. Such overwhelming 
success was. theirs in musical Vienna 
that they formed a concert party, and 
their fame is now world-wide. They 
have been touring ever since, giving 
the most perfect samples of choral 
singing that many people have ever been 
privileged to hear. 

An International Passport 

But money was not the only necessity. 
There is an essential possession without 
which, nowadays, nobody may pass 
from one country to another, and that 
is a passport. What were these men 
to do ? They were Russian subjects, 
and had. fled from their country ; no 
other Government could give them the 
Open Sesame to alien lands. Again 
the League came to their aid. 

Dr. Nansen, High Commissioner of 
the League, overcame this difficulty 
with which all- refugees were faced. He 
evolved an international passport for 
them and persuaded Governments to 
accept it. This passport is now valid 
lor over fifty countries. 

The Cossacks of the Don are thus 
enabled to move about the world, 
making their lovely music, as a direct 
result of the work of the League. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

Surrey’s Songs and Sonnets, 1 559 £5000 
A collection of Defoe’s works . £3000 
First ed.of Milton’s Lycidas, 1638 £1150 
A Louis XV gold snuff-box . . £420 

Drawing by Benvenuto Cellini . £345 

Kelmscott ed. of Chaucer, 1896 . £225 

Aesop’s Select Fables, 1764 . . £100 

The MS. of Alice in Wonderland and six 
autograph letters of the author, Lewis 
Carroll, realised £15,400. 


THE ELEPHANT AT HOME AND ABROAD 


ALL’S WELL! 



The Zoo elephant hard at work during the school holidays 



An Indian elephant earning its living in Sussex 

We see here a striking contrast between the elephant in its native haunts and the docile 
animals which carry children at the Zoo or do useful farm work in Sussex. The wild 
elephant in the centre pieture belongs to the African species, and we see it with ears spread 
out, listening for the sounds of a foe. Both of the others are Indian elephants. 


THE WATCHMAN’S CRY 
IN THE NIGHT 

A Tiger Hunter Who Could 
Not Sleep 

WHY THE TRAPPER LAUGHED 

One of the first things that a traveller 
in the East has to learn is the knack 
of getting the confidence and friendship 
of the natives. ■_ 

Without their help his progress can 
be made extremely unpleasant and 
sometimes impossible. One of the 
finest examples of the white man 
showing the black men what a white 
man can be is given in Charles Mayer’s 
delightful book called Trapping Wild 
Animals in the Malay Jungles. 

Mr. Mayer did not go out to kill. 
He went out to capture animals for the 
menageries of various large cities. He 
settled down to live among the natives 
for a time, to earn their faith and to 
learn to see with their eyes, going 
into the jungle with them day after 
day and feeling like a boy going to 
school. Then gradually he learned 
to see the things they saw in the walls 
of green about them, and gradually 
they learned the kind of man he was. 
Soon it came that the headman of a 
village introduced him to another with 
a Malay phrase meaning This man 
is very good : he is true. 

In a Dangerous Country 

One of his commissions, which was 
to get' a pair of tigers for the zoological 
gardens of Perth in Australia, took him 
to Calcutta. He learned that about three 
hundred miles north-west of Calcutta 
such a pair might be found. 

Mr. Mayer was warned that it was 
a dangerous country, and he organised 
his journey carefully, taking servants, 
cooks, bearers, and runners, each with 
his own little task. He won the con¬ 
fidence and devotion of his followers, 
as usual, and. this was shown par- 
ticularly by an incident in one village. 

We arrived (writes Mr. Mayer) at a 
rest-house about three miles from the 
village, and I sent the boy ahead to 
buy -food for us and get information 
about the tigers/ Then we engaged one 
of the local natives to act as guide 
and guard. I was exhausted by the 
journey, and soon after supper I went 
to sleep. 

An Unearthly Yell 

A few hours after dark I was awakened 
by the most unearthly yell I have ever 
heard. I jumped up and called the 
boy I had brought from Calcutta. He 
was trembling with fright, and said 
he did not know what the noise meant. 
Remembering the tales I had heard of 
the people of this district I ordered 
the boy to bar the doors and windows 
and lay out,my guns. 

Presently there was another yell, 
answered on all sides of us. With my 
guns loaded and ready I sat there 
waiting. Every few minutes the yell 
was repeated, and it seemed to be 
getting closer. At last, however, in 
spite of it, I fell asleep, exhausted.- 

The Explanation 

I was awakened in the morning by 
the cook bringing my breakfast and the 
jingling of the ankle-bells of a mail- 
runner who was passing the house 
on his fifteen-mile run. After I had 
finished eating the cook returned with 
the native who had been hired to guard 
us. The native salaamed and spoke to 
the boy who acted as interpreter. 

“ What is he saying ? ” I asked. 

** He says that he is the head watch¬ 
man,, and he wants to know if you slept 
well with him watching you.” 

Then I found that the yells which 
had kept me up most of the night were 
the “ All’s well! ” of the watchman ! 
Much to the amazement of the men, I 
burst out laughing. I sat down on the 
floor and put my head against my knees 
and howled 
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ANOTHER GREAT 
CHANGE IN DANGER 

WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH 
FOUNDLING SQUARE ? 

A Great Shakespeare Theatre 
, or a Wilderness of Flats ? 

FATE OF DORCHESTER HOUSE 

Most people are tired of the haphazard 
way in which Old London is being pulled 
down and New London is being put up. 
It is high time our great people came to 
their senses about it all. 

Two of the most important things in 
London are open spaces and old build¬ 
ings. The C.N. has always watched 
jealously what happens to these, because 
they are the makings of any great city. 
We are in deep sympathy with those 
who are now watching jealously over 
Dorchester House and the Foundling 
Hospital, with its lovely open square. 
The fate that hangs over each building 
is the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, 
and a very , delightful fate it is. 

A Noble Gang 

The Shakespeare Memorial Committee 
have decided that there could hardly be 
a better site in London than the Found¬ 
ling Hospital. Lady Beecham thinks 
there could not be a better site than 
Dorchester House. We agree with both 
as far as that is possible. 

But other fates lurk in the back¬ 
ground, horrid fates called blocks of 
flats and commercial buildings. Re¬ 
membering this, it is good to know that 
some influential men have formed 
themselves into what Mr. Augustine 
Birrell has described as a Noble Gang of 
. House Preservers. There is not much time 
to lose, for the talk of flats and offices 
and shops has become very pressing. 

A Fine Scheme 

Lady Beecham's idea is to preserve 
Dorchester House as a social place and 
art museum, and build the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre behind it. This is a 
fine scheme, for we. should get our 
theatre and London would be sure of 
not losing one of her finest old buildings. 

As to the Foundling Site, all London, 
and Bloomsbury in particular, is feeling 
anxious. It matters tremendously what 
happens to the Foundling Hospital. 
There is the possibility of its becoming 
a superb addition to the academic 
buildings of Bloomsbury, a dignified 
eighteenth-century pile.fronted by that 
most precious open space/ 

The Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 
could be built there, behind the present 
hospital, which would give a magnifi¬ 
cent approach and provide rooms for 
museums, libraries, and the like. With 
a statue of Shakespeare at the entrance 
gates, the noble trees and square left 
untouched, it would seem that there 
might be something on the site worthy 
of London and Shakespeare. 

For Overseas Students 

The alternative scheme (before the 
Foundling Hospital Committee are 
driven to their last ditch of converting 
the place into fiats, which is a truly 
ghastly thought) is an idea of securing 
the site for an imperial and international 
centre and hostel for overseas students 
attending London University. It is 
thought that such a building, set up 
behind the hospital, would provide 
living rooms for about 400 .students, in 
addition to common rooms and libraries. 
The name that is suggested for the 
hostel is Coram Hall. 

This scheme appears to be favourably 
looked on. The High Commissioners of 
Australia and New Zealand are- will¬ 
ing to support it, and the Chancellor 
of the University and thq Director of 
the British Museum, are in its-favour, 
as Bloomsbury is becoming more and 
more the scholarly heart of London. 

The most ambitious town-planner 
could not want anything better for this 
jorecious site than either the hostel or 
the theatre, or both, for in this way the 
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MAROONED 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



There are now about two and a half 
million broadcasting licences. 


The number of Girl Guides all over the 
world is now three-quarters of a million. 

It is estimated that the cost of motor 
accidents to hospitals is half a million 
a year. 

An ice-cream pitch on the beach at 
Southport has been let for -£127, and a 
photograph machine pitch for £135. 

Property owners at Paisley have 
offered two streets of houses for demoli¬ 
tion for improvement purposes. 

The Plover’s Egg 

It is now unlawful to sell plovers' eggs 
between the beginning of March and the 
end of August. 

Mussolini and the Scouts 

A recent decision of Mussolini is 
described as the death-knell of the Boy 
Scout movement in Italy. 

Road Fatalities in U.S.A. 

Seventy people are killed every day, 
and 2000 a day injured, on the roads of 
the United States. 

The Foundations of Oxford 

It is said that cracks have appeared 
in many Oxford buildings due to tfie 
traffic in the streets. 

Life In One Room 

Cases have been found in St. Pancras 
in which six, seven, and even eight 
persons were living in one room. 

Helping Our Dumb Friends 

40,000 cases of animal suffering have 
been treated in one month this year by 
the People’s Dispensary for Sick Animals. 

Cities and Public Schools 

Many American cities are now spend¬ 
ing one-third of their total expenditure 
on public schools. 

English Hosiery Mill in Australia 

The famous English hosiery firm of 
I. and R. Morley is starting a mill at 
Ballarat, in Australia, on a site of eleven 
acres and with a capital of ^100,000. 

25 Beautiful'Buildings 

The C.N. does not smoke, but it has 
nothing but admiration for the set of 
cigarette cards issued by Players, show¬ 
ing 25 of our most beautiful buildings. 

The Typewriter of the Future 

It is said that it may one day be 
possible to make a typewriter which 
will listen to a speaker and write down 
what he says. 

The Admiral’s Fate 

The Russian admiral who commanded 
the Baltic Fleet at the beginning of the 
war has just died on the Riviera, where 
he earned his living by working as a 
labourer on a farm. 

The Lord Chancellorship 

By the death of Lord Cave the nation 
has lost a wise and faithful counsellor; 
he is succeeded as Lord Chancellor by 
Sir Douglas Hogg, son of the founder of 
the Polytechnic. 


Continued from the previous column 
dignity and charm of the old building 
would be preserved, and it would have 
a dignified approach. It is hardly 
possible to over-estimate the tremendous 
value of an approach to a public building. 
We can have some idea if we count the 
disasters in London due to no approach. 

If St. Paul's had an approach through 
a noble avenue up Ludgate Hill it would 
rival St. Peter's in Rome, with its 
famous colonnade. If Westminster 
Abbey had an approach leading either 
to the South or West doors we might 
begin to have an idea of its beauty. If 
Westminster Cathedral had an approach 
some people might know it is there ; it 
is one of the tragedies of architecture 
that this cathedral is buried in bricks. 

We do not know what will happen to 
the Foundling site, but we do know 
that the plan for a Shakespeare Theatre 
there, and a university hostel, would 
give it a fame and a character of which 
any city might be proud; while to 
build hideous flats in this precious place 
will be a disgrace to us all and one more 
blot on the fairest city in the ; world. 


Thank you. 

Mr. Selfridge 

We were passing through Oxford Street 
the other night and - saw a spectacle 
worth 'more than half the plays in- 
London. It was Mr. Selfridge's wonder¬ 
ful spectacle of fiery fountains. 

His great store- is nineteen years old, 
and instead of nineteen candles there 
have been cascades of light rising and 
falling in Oxford Street like fountains of 
fire. We thought at once how wonderful 
a place this great* city is by night, and 
how much brighter it can yet be made. 

We do not like sky-signs, but this is. 
no ordinary sign. A friend of tfie 
C.N. who went to look and say Many 
Happy Returns found that she must 
stay, watching other faces. Hundreds 
were, passing by, and everyone looked 
up with evident delight. It probably 
did not occur to^them how huge a 
spectacle it was, with about twenty- 
seven thousand lights running into those 
playing fountains. 

Like a Fairy Wood 

The first few days of the birthday 
display, which was kept up by request 
till the school holidays came, there were 
silver balls dangling above the lights, 
making a fairyland that took one's 
breath away. About three thousand balls 
there were, big and little, the largest 
about two feet in diameter. But it was 
found there was a danger of the balls 
crashing if the wind shifted to a certain, 
quarter, and they were, taken down. 

The fountain lights could only be set 
playing-at dusk, but indoors silver balls 
twinkled all the day. From 75 columns, 
sheathed at the top in radiant green, 
groups of silver balls were suspended 
and reflected in tall revolving shafts 
covered with a hundred thousand little 
silver mirrors. All was silver and 
green, like dawn in a fairy wood. . 

No Name Needed 

The C.N. has always an eager eye 
for beauty, looking wistfully for lovely 
things and rarely finding them in full 
measure. For pure beauty is a most 
spiritual influence, be it foqnd in the 
scent of a rose, or a life nobly lived, or a 
superb spectacle. And the C.N. greeted 
Selfridge's birthday-show gladly, not 
so much because it was connected 
with a great store as because it had 
achieved an exquisite and impersonal 
beauty. There was no garish colour to 
offend the eye. There was no shouting 
of names, no labels. 

The guiding genius who directed the 
birthday spectacle knew quite well that 
nothing wearies the eye so much as the 
constant repetition of a name or a 
group of words. If those fountains of 
light had flung up the name of Selfridge 
in scarlet, they would have attracted 
the eye and then nearly driven one 
mad with their insane repetition, which 
is the hQrror of all sky-signs. But there 
was no name. It was just a splendid 
spectacle. That is Selfridge's supreme 
achievement. She needs no label. 
The best-known shop in England has 
no name over its door. A good thing 
advertises itself. 

The Wrong Way 

Going down a country road, through 
an ancient little town, you see a building 
which could not possibly be anything 
but a hotel. If you dropped out of 
Mars you would know it was a hotel. 
But there are shrieking labels all over 
it, sprawling across the front of a 
building which would otherwise be 
comely and pleasant, and destroying 
the beauty of a country street, as if the 
way to advertise was to make a thing 
as ugly as you can. 

Mr. Selfridge knows better, as may 
be seen by looking at his shop windows. 

These are the lessons a great London 
house teaches us : that-nothing is too 
small to be important, that no art is too 
great to bring to the level of everyday 
needs, and that it is not by -dreaming 
that lovely things*are made, but by 
hard work and concentrated purpose— 
that our best is always the least that 
we can do. 


Adventure on a British 
Island 

SEA CARRIES OFF A CANOE 

It is difficult to realise-that men could 
starve on a desert island close to British 
shores/ but three men have proved that 
it is possible. 

They were Irish peasants from County 
Clare, and had gone in a canoe to gather 
seaweed on an uninhabited island. In 
the hope of getting a big load to manure 
their fields they planned to spend several 
■hours on the island, and took no more 
food than a loaf with them. 

But .a. gale , sprang up, and such a 
high sea was running, that they could 
not return to the mainland. For two 
days and nights they dared not launch 
their carioe, and then it was washed 
away. They were marooned on a 
deserted island, without food or fire, or 
hope of getting back to shore. It was 
in February, and they suffered much 
from cold and hunger. • 

Three Irish Heroes 

The. sea snatched away the canoe, 
broke it to pieces, .and then threw it 
aside. The wreckage of the little craft 
was washed ashore at Seafield, and it 
must have seemed, to many people 
that the men who had gone out in her 
were drowned. But others determined 
to make an effort at rescue, and so it 
! was that Thomas Boyle and two other 
men set out-for the island in a canvas 
| canoe. The gale was still blowing, and 
the seas were ’tremendous, but the 
| rescuers accepted the risk because thev 
knew that if the men were on the island 
they must be getting hourly weaker 
from hunger and exposure. 

It was a hard fight to reach the island 
and get the marooned men on board. On 
the return journey the canoe was flung 
upon the rocks, but they were mainland 
rocks, and all the men managed to get 
ashore safely. 

Thomas Boyle, who led the gallant 
rescue party, has been awarded the 
Bronze Medal of the Lifeboat Institu¬ 
tion, and the other two have received 
inscriptions on vellum. 


GOOD NEWS FOR MICE 
AND CANARIES 
Saving Them From Danger Duty 

We were explaining some time ago 
that a generous lady had offered a 
prize for the discovery of some chemical 
substitute for the canary and the mouse 
men send down to detect gas in mines, 
and we read that some excellent work 
is going on at the Bureau of Mines in 
the United States which has this object 
in view. 

A new detector has now been, dis¬ 
covered, we hear, which will show the 
miners the presence of a dangerous 
I quantity of carbon monoxide. This 
I is a small glass tube containing, granu¬ 
lated pumice-stone wetted with a mixture 
of iodide pentoxide and fuming sul¬ 
phuric acid. The mixture is called 
hoolamite, after Hoover and Lamb, the 
two men who discovered the formula' 

The pumice-stone, which is white to 
begin with, takes on a bluish or violet 
colour when there is a dangerous amount 
of carbon monoxide in the air. Although 
canaries and mice are still rather more 
sensitive to this dangerous gas, the 
detector works so splendidly that it is 
likely that the future sacrifice of these 
mute little danger signallers will be 
unnecessary. 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Karakorum . ^ . Kah-rah-ko-rum 


Nisan . • . . . . - Ny -san 

Tamniuz . . , ♦ . Tam-yewz 

Tebeth . . . , . . Teh-bet 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



WATERWAYS OPENING 
With the coming of the thaw in 
Canada the season is new begin¬ 
ning for floating down the river 
immense quantities of lumber 
cut during the winter. 


ft 



PREPARING FOR SUMMER 
The Eskimos of Greenland are 
now setting up their tupiks, tents 
consisting of sealskins, prepared 
during the winter and spread 
on wooden frames. 


IVORY FROM THE ARCTIC 
Siberian natives are now cross¬ 
ing over the ice in dog-sledges 
to islands in the Arctic Ocean 1 
to spend the summer in collect¬ 
ing fossil ivory. 


USEFUL MINNOWS 
In order to fight malaria 
it is proposed to stock all 
the ponds and marshes 
of Corsica with a 
species of minnow said 
to eat up rapidly all the 
mosquito larvae. 


TL ANTIC 


BRAZIL’S BUSY MONTHS 
The coffee harvest is now 
beginning in Brazil, by far the 
greatest coffee-growing country 
in the world, where picking will 
go on for several months. 



A BIG BRIDGE 
A railway bridge nearly 
half a mile long and 
having 13 spans is to be 
built over the Benue 
River at Makurdi in 
Nigeria. It will be the 
longest bridge in Africa. 


SOUTH AFRICAN OiL 
Drilling for oil is to be started 
near Bethlehem in the Orange 
Free State, where it is hoped to 
find the first oilfield in the 
Union of South Africa. 


PLAGUE OF GRASSHOPPERS 
An army of grasshoppers ad¬ 
vancing on a front of twenty 
miles has been eating up the 
pastures in the region of Junee, 
New South Wales. 


300 YEARS OF A GREAT 
FIRM 

Work Lost Through Strikes 

Sixteen thousand labour disputes 
during twenty years is, indeed, a sad 
record for our little island. 

Sir Robert Hadfield, head of the 
famous steel manufacturers of Sheffield, 
lately gave some remarkable figures to 
illustrate the grave meaning of .this 
series of strikes. 

The 461 million working days lost by 
18 million workers since 1907 were 
equivalent to the huge total of 300 
years of work by the Hadfield firm, 
where there are 5000 employees. Sir 
Robert estimated that during these lost 
working hours £615,000,000 worth of 
goods might have been produced, and 
that during the Great Strike of ,1926 the 
loss had been £205,000,000. 

But happier times are coming. Em¬ 
ployers and workers are steadily be¬ 
coming better friends. 


THE PEOPLE THEIR OWN 
LANDLORDS 

It cannot be the happy lot of every¬ 
body to possess three acres and a cow, 
but lately, at the first annual meeting of 
the United Halifax Building Societies, 
Sir Kingsley Wood announced the good 
news that we are fast becoming a nation 
of house-owners. 

Between 400 and 500 million pounds’ 
worth of house property is now owned 
by the working people of this country. 
Since the war the building society 
movement has advanced £257,000,000 
for house purchase, and the housing 
shortage has been steadily reduced. 

It is ten thousand times better (said 
Sir Kingsley Wood) for people to own 
their houses than to be tenants of any 
Government department or municipality. 


ELECTRICITY FOR ALL 
A Move-On in the Midlands 

Large sums of money are needlessly 
spent every year because people will not 
trouble to think things out. 

By looking ahead and reorganising 
the electricity supply of the Midlands 
the Electricity Commissioners expect 
that £1,500,000 will be saved in the five 
years from 1930 - to 1935, and the 
consumer will also benefit, as electricity 
will become cheaper. 

Thirteen counties will be affected by 
this wonderful new scheme, and in an 
area of 7311 square miles, which includes 
the great industrial centres of Birming¬ 
ham, Coventry, Nottingham,' and Wol¬ 
verhampton, over five million people 
will be supplied with electricity. At 
present- there are 46 public generating 
stations. Of these 19 will be linked up 
for supplying this large district; the 
remaining 27 will gradually become 
transforming stations. In the system 
there will be 424 circuit miles of line, and 
as a greater security against breakdown 
alternative routes will be made to the 
main sources of supply. The cost of this 
great enterprise will be £5,500,600, but 
it will be money very well spent. 


BETTER NEWS FROM PALESTINE 

We have had such depressing news of 
the Jewish colonists in Palestine of 
late that it is a relief-to read the more 
cheerful views which Sir Alfred Mond 
has brought home from his tour. 

Unemployment is diminishing, he 
says, and labour difficulties are abating. 
He is convinced that the new Jewish 
colonies have a great future before 
them in the development, of agriculture 
and light'textile industries. " All that is 
needed is capital, and he believes that 
this will come. 

The relations between . Arabs and 
Jews, he says, have improved very 
greatly. The Arabs are making money 
by selling land to Jews and marketing 
their- merchandise, and the contact is 
raising their standard of civilisation. 


BIG BILL 
The Dreadful Noise 

Mr. William Thompson, the mighty 
Mayor of Chicago, has stuck another 
feather in his fool’s cap by persuading 
the city’s Board of Education to dismiss 
its superintendent of schools because 
he had inserted British propaganda in 
school books. 

Superintendent McAndrew, it ap¬ 
pears, had been corrupted by thoughts 
of the Cecil Rhodes Scholarships (which 
send American students to English 
Universities) as well as of Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie’s efforts to establish public 
libraries, and the baleful activities of 
the English-Speaking Union. So Mr. 
McAndrew has had to go, and Air. 
William Thompson will teach the 
Chicago children to become roo per 
cent Americans, without a drop of 
British common sense in their veins. 
(Where, we wonder, would Chicago have 
been without British common sense ?) 

Mr. Thompson likes to be known as 
Big Bill and Chicago’s Big Noise. But 
the noise he makes is a laugh that goes 
round the world at his antics. 


OF SUCH WERE THE ANZACS 

Although knocked down by a motor, 
the wheels of which 'passed over him, 
Max Boustead, a Sydney messenger boy, 
would not part with the letter he was 
to deliver until another s messenger 
arrived to take it from him. 

Boustead was given the letter to take 
from one city office to another firm. 
Some time later the recipients notified 
the sender that the letter had been 
delivered bloodstained and grubby. 
Inquiries were made, and it was found 
that, though Max had been knocked 
down by the car and was only half¬ 
conscious through pain, he refused to give 
up the letter or to go to the hospital 
until another boy was entrusted with 
the message. 

Of such pluck were the Anzacs made. 


THE RAVENS AT THE 
TOWER 
On the Strength 

Two new ravens have just arrived at 
the Tower of London and have become 
peace members of the Army. 

A very honourable and ancient post 
is that of being one of the ravens of the 
Tower. They are as old as the Beef¬ 
eaters, perhaps older, and many are 
the grim and tragic sights they have 
attended in their black livery. 

Many happy days, too, the ravens 
have had, and great favours shown to 
them. Even a prisoner in one of the 
Dark Towers might brighten up were 
he able to see them hopping over the 
little lawns that, like the prisoners of 
old, have chains about them. 

But the greatest day of the raven is 
perhaps the first day he comes to the 
Tower, for then he is enlisted, and if he 
does not receive the King’s shilling he 
is put on the strength of the Tower’s 
garrison, and rations are allotted to 
him for life. 

In Government offices in Whitehall 
proper provision is made for the office 
cats, which appear in the Estimates. 
But the cats are there for use, while the 
raven is an ornament. Picture vn page 12 


TWO LITTLE FAMILIES IN A 
MOTOR-CAR 

The Warden of the Robert Browning 
Settlement a,t Walworth (Rev. J. W. 
Graves) having left his motor-car in a 
country garage since Christmastime, 
returned to it in spring to find two nests 
of. field mice snugly housed there. 

A catalogue of spare parts and a road 
map had ■ been used lor making the 
nests, and the two families had divided 
the car, one occupying the front seat 
and the other the back. A great litter 
of nutshells suggested that the mice 
had been well fed, and we are sure 
Dr. Graves was not unkind in dealing 
with his unexpected tenants. 
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Let the Flowers Grow 

charming writer of our day, 
telling how he walked in his 
little garden and saw the flowers 
of spring showing their pretty 
faces, added that all the same 
he could never bring himself to 
pick ,a flower—there were too 
few of them in the world. 

We may all agree with him, 
but how hard it is to imitate his 
restraint ! There are not many 
of us like Sir Francis Young- 
husband who, when climbing 
Everest, saw in a cranny of the 
rocks above him a rare and lovely 
little flower—and left it in its 
loneliness, knowing that no eye 
would see it again. 

This is the season when Nature 
is putting forth all her beauties 
for all to see. The wild hyacinths 
we call bluebells are carpeting 
the woodland copses. How they 
seem to ask us to pluck them and 
bear them away to our own 
homes, to gladden us for a little 
while before they fade, as fade 
they quickly will! 

It is a hard lesson to learn, 
especially for those 

Whom towns immure 
And bonds of toil hold fast and sure; 
Those across whose aching sight 
Come woodlands bathed in April light. 

They long to take some of this 
beauty back with them to the 
streets of houses. But even 
these we might ask to think 
again. The meanest streets are 
not bare of blooms today. As 
towns have grown the' love . of 
flowers has grown also. They 
are at every street corner, and 
everybody buys them. 

These are tended flowers. They 
come from gardens laid out to 
grow them. Gathering them robs 
nobody of any sight of beauty. 
We may buy them with a feeling 
of response to the invitation of 
that Eastern poet who bade a poor 
man, with just enough to buy a 
loaf of bread, to spend half his 
money on a flower and be con¬ 
tent with half a loaf. The soul 
has its hunger for beauty as the 
body has ; its need for bread. 

But the wild flowers are the 
property of the world. They 
gladden every eye. The more 
there are of them the more 
beautiful they seem, and there 
are never enough. There was once 
a man who had the happy 
thought of wandering over Eng¬ 
land in a caravan taking with 
him roots and bulbs which he 
planted here and there by moor 
and stream, in copse and -shacty 
lane, so that after he had gone 
there bloomed here a group of 
daffodils, and there a tuft of 
primroses, and somewhere else 
the violet iris. 

What a happ}^ recollection he 
would have of flowers, the mem¬ 
ory of giving and not taking! 
If we cannot imitate him, let-us 
keep as well as we can from 
picking the wild flowers we. can¬ 
not replace. 


Creeket 

Jt might almost. be said that one 
touch of British sport makes the 
whole world kin. 

The other night we heard a German 
station broadcasting English football 
results, only a fraction of a‘ second 
behind the Da vent ry announcer who 
was giving the same information. 

The secretary of a cricket club tells 
a story which also shows the interest 
our Continental neighbours have in 
British games. He was in Paris, and 
wished-to see the Chamber of Deputies. 
The commissionaire at the door was 
not easily satisfied with his credentials, 
however, and it seemed hopeless till 
the visitor said he*was secretary of a 
cricket club. 

At this the Frenchman’s face broke 
into a smile. “ Ah, creeket! lie 
cried, making a sweep with his arm to 
imitate a bowler. After that lie could 
not do enough for the visitor, who 
says: “ The Chamber of Deputies 
was mine for at least an hour,”. 

. © 

Farewell, Busy World 

We were talking the other day about a 
friend retiring. Two hundred and fifty years 
ago a poet retired. He was Charles Cotton, 
and this is what he said of it. 

Farewell, thou busy world, and may 
We never meet again ; 

Here I can eat, and sleep, and pray, 
And do more good in one short day 
Than he who his whole age outwears 
Upon the most conspicuous theatres, 
Where nought but vanity and vice 
appears. 

Good God!^how sweet are all things 
here! 

How beautiful the fields appear! 

How cleanly do we feed and lie! 
Lord, what good hours do we keep.! 
How quietly we sleep! 

What peace, what unanimity! 

How innocent from the lewd fashion 
Is all our business, all our recreation! 

Oh, how happy here’s our leisure ! 

Oh; how innocent our pleasure! 

0 ye valleys! O ye mountains ! 

O ye groves and crystal fountains! 
How 1 love, at liberty, 

By turns to come and visit ye ! 

©> 

A Soft Answer 

'JTie question of bad temper is always 
with us. We cannot spend a day 
of our lives without finding ill-humour 
doing its ruinous work. But a true 
and charming story comes our way 
which we hasten to pass on. 

A hasty and irritable father was 
the other day chastising his son. The 
boy did not protest, though he did 
not know ? exactly what it was all 
about ; he had not done wrong 
wilfully. He felt sorry, however, for 
the man with the crumpled brows, 
and when it was over he took his 
father by the hand. " WpuIdnT you 
like to come and see my garden now. 
Father (he said), for a treat ?" 

We do not think that affectionate 
and friendly child will be beaten again 
very soon. 


News From Gibraltar • 

Jt is pathetic to see the anxiety of 
some of our papers to supply tffir 
historian with materials for the his¬ 
tory of our time. 

The biggest type in the most im¬ 
portant column of a London morning 
paper informed us in a cable from Gib¬ 
raltar that the wives of the two accused 
officers spent the morning shopping . 

We are not told how much they 
spent, or whether they bought choco¬ 
lates or peppermints, but it all seems 
wonderful, does it not ? 

© 

Tip-Cat 

domestic servant was a competitor 
in a recent tennis match. Her 
service, no doubt, was excellent. 

ED 

Safety first, we are told, has never 
been the motto of Commerce. 
Except when making safety-pins. 

0 

Qne of the Hunts is asking its women not 
'to wear fox-skins because it en¬ 
courages the killing of foxes ! 

□ 

Careless young lady reading the 
papers : I see they are giving the 
freedom of Stoke 
to Mr. Baldwin-on- 
Trent. 

□ 

Pessimist asks: 

AVhat is youth 
driving at? All de¬ 
pends on what hap¬ 
pens to get in front 
of him. r 

0 

The Press, an editor 
observes, has its 
problems. Ever since 
the invention of 
cross word puzzles. 

0 

There is a Club for 
Fathers at Ber¬ 
mondsey ; but the Bermondsey fathers 
are so good they cannot be beaten. 

0 

JJalf the inhabitants of Russia are 
unable to. write a letter. The 
Zinoviev letter must have been written 
by the other half. 

0 

]yjR. Baldwin 7 declares he has been too 
long in politics to look for a new 
Earth. Besides, the old one is more 
than he knows what to do with. 

0 

Qne who writes it wonders why people 
do not buy free verse. Probably 
because it would not be free if- they did. 
© 

The Men Who Work Hard 

^/Jussolini takes no part whatever in 
social life. He sleeps eight hours 
a night. For ten years he has not 
taken a drop of alcohol, and he does 
not smoke. He regards alcohol and 
tobacco, indeed, as entirely -unsuitable 
for people who have hard mental 
work to do. This opinion of his 
confirms my own experience and 
practice, for, out of regard for the 
heavy responsibilities resting upon me, 
I have been for some time past a 
teetotaller and non-smoker. 

Lord Rothermere 


The Long Line of Donkeys 

The donkey season is coming round again 
on the beach, and we must find room for this 
true story of last year's season at Scarborough 

A girl went for a walk along the 
sands. At the far end of the 
sands was a donkey she knew, and in 
her pocket was a big carrot for him. 

There are a good many donkeys on 
Scarborough sands. The particular 
pitch the girl sought was at the far 
end. She walked along the winding 
stretch of sands. 

She passed one donkey pitch and 
then another. The donkeys were 
standing patiently waiting for some¬ 
thing to happen, and their'guardians 
were gossiping, waiting for fares. 

The girl looked at the donkeys and 
smiled. She loved them all, but 
the carrot was for her favourite. 

Presently she thought she heard 
a shuffling in the sand, but she took 
no notice. Then she saw that someone 
caught her up and looked at her with 
a half-smile. The girl began to think 
there was something wrong behind. 
Sh^ glanced round. Then she stood 
and laughed. 

Along the sands stretched a string 
of donkeys, all following, her ! The 
first one had his nose stretched out 
toward the carrot in her pocket; 
the rest were following their leader in 
patience and hope. 

She took them back to their stands 
before she went on to her own donkey, 
and made up her mind that next time 
she came she would bring not one 
carrot, but many. 

. . © 

The Scout Law 

A Scout’s honour is to be trusted. 

A Scout is loyal to the King, his 
country, his officers, his parents, his 
employers, and those under him. 

A Scout’s duty is to be useful and to 
help others. 

A Scout is a friend. to all, and a 
brother to every other Scout, no 
matter to what social class the other 
belongs. 

A Scout is courteous. ; 

A Scout is a friend to. animals. 

A Scout obeys orders of his parents, 
patrol leader, or Scoutmaster, with¬ 
out question. 

A Scout smiles and whistles under all 
difficulties. 

A Scout is thrifty. 

A Scout is clean in thought, word, 
and deed. 

© 

A Prater for Certain People 

Oh, great God, I pray to you only 
for the wicked, for you have done 
enough for the good in giving them 
goodness. Saadi 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.Nm Calling the World 
flying-boat service is to run from 
Dover to Calais. 

Qne of the London theatres is offering 
seats on the instalment system. 
Dutch Boy Scout going round the 
world has given first aid to 746 
people. 

r J , HE blackthorn has blossomed and 
pear trees are bursting into 
flower. 



Peter.Puck 
Wants To Know 



If flying men 
move in high 
circles 
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What Dick did In The Great war 


NEW WORLDS THE 
FUTURE WILL SEE ? 

EXTRAORDINARY EVENT 
IN THE HEAVENS 

Postman Who Saw the Birth 
of a New Solar System 

RARE SPECTACLE FOR THE 
PAINTER’S EASEL . 

In the skies visible in the Southern 
Hemisphere a star has displayed a marvel 
of which astronomers have dreamed 
but which few ever expected to see. 

' The star was not one of the fixed 
stars, which never change from century 
to century, but one of those which flame 
suddenly into brilliance from causes un¬ 
known and are called Novae, or New Stars. 

Star’s Curious Movements 

This Nova appeared in the constella¬ 
tion of Pictor (or the Painter’s Easel) 
three years ago, and was first noticed 
by a post office official who, being no 
astronomer, nevertheless thought it 
curious enough to report to the Cape 
Observatory. The astronomers ex¬ 
amined it, and classified it, and the new 
star in Pictor was carefully observed 
as it brightened and then began to fade,- 
as new stars generally do. 

But at the end of March this year 
the new star began to behave as no star 
had ever behaved before. It was at first 
reported that it had split in two. 
But the Astronomer-Royal at the Cape, 
Mr. Spencer Jones, says this did not 
take place. There were always two 
stars there, he declares, but the second 
was a dark star which has now been 
made visible. It has become visible 
because the two approached so near to 
one another without touching that on 
both stars the tides of semi-solid 
material shot out in flaming streamers 
almost as if the stars had exploded.- 

How Worlds Are Made 

This near approach of two stars, a 
bright one and a dark one, is called by 
astronomers a grazing collision, because 
they draw near and pass but do not 
actually clash. It is in this way, accord¬ 
ing to the belief of many modern 
astronomers, that our own Solar System 
was formed. A dark star, it is thought, 
rushed past the body which is now the 
Sun, drew up its liquid material into two 
long arms of flame, and passed leaving 
the solar nebula whirling. From the two 
arms the planets of our system event¬ 
ually condensed. 

Such has been the theory expounded 
afresh so lately as the beginning of 
March by Dr. Jeans of the Royal 
Society. If there had been no second 
star to rush near our Sun, in the way 
that has now happened to the Nova 
in Pictor, there might have been. no 
Solar System. 

Once in a Thousand Million Years 

But this can happen very rarely. It 
can scarcely occur more than once in a 
thousand million years. In all the 
thousands of millions of stars only about 
one star in 100,000 can be surrounded 
by planets bom in this way, 

. Now we are apparently witnessing 
this extraordinary occurrence, the birth 
of a Solar System perhaps destined to 
become like our own. It can scarcely 
have happened, more than once before 
in the lifetime of the Earth, never in 
the lifetime-of humanity ; yet the people 
of the Twentieth Century have seen it, 
as if in response to the theory of the 
astronomers that it could happen. - 


YY/e are so fond of the story of Dick 
™ Whittington that we do not care 
in the least whether it was true or not. 
Sir Frank Benson has just been tilling 
us a story fit to keep it company. 

Sir Frank said that if anyone ought 
to know about Dick it was he, for he 
had served in the- Great War as a “ full 
private,” and it was there he had come 
across the new Dick. 

In the old days before the war Dick 
had been known among the banking 
circles in the City, and there he had 
earned a reputation. His reputation, it 
seems, was chiefly for headaches. It 
was astonishing how many things could 
give him a headache: School gave him 
one; the bank gave him a. big one. 
Everybody liked him very much and 
said what a pity it was there was always 
something wrong with him. 

Then came the Great War, and every¬ 
body said to this young man : What 
about it ? or words to that effect. The 
young man said he was afraid the guns 
would give him a headache; and he 


A DOG’S DEVOTION 
Why Towser Would Not Move 

A Yorkshire reader sends us this sample of 
a dog’s fidelity to a human friend. 

An old man who does odd jobs is 
very friendly with all dogs, and specially 
with a little terrier called Towser. 
One morning Towser was found sitting 
in a neighbour’s coal-house and would 
not come out. 

When his owner was called Towser 
still refused to move. So they waited 
till his friend, the old man, arrived, for 
he was expected. The moment he 
arrived Towser came out, wagging his 
stumpy tail, proud and satisfied. He 
had been guarding his friend's old kneel¬ 
ing mat left in the coal-house, and he 
would not desert his post of self- 
appointed duty. 

Nobody was so pleased as the old 
man, as he walked off with his mat and 
talking approvingly to his canine friend. 


walked away. But he was thinking 
hard all the time, and one day he heard 
England calling him, and he went. His 
duty sent him to Zeebrugge. 

“ With a little cat on his shoulder,” 
says Sir Frank, “ he carried out his .job, 
and he was the last man to go down 
with the ship. But they just hauled 
him up in time and saved his life. After 
recovering from his wounds the new* 
Dick Whittington was given the V.C. ; 
and when the King asked him what was 
his profession before he went to the war 
he said he had been a professed idler.” 

And that was the end of Sir Frank’s 
charming little story. Someone asked 
for Dick Whittington’s real name, and 
he said he could not give it because it 
would be giving someone’s secret away. 

We like his story all the same, and we 
believe him when he says it is true. 
We believe him all the more because we 
know how many brave men overcame 
their horror of guns and “ headaches,” 
and heard England calling, and rallied to 
serve her in her hour of need. 


FOOD FOR ALL 
Making It in Test-Tubes 

Though it is better to eat to live than to 
live to eat some of Sir Alfred Mond’s pro¬ 
mises about the chemical food of the future 
call for a good deal of high thinking. 

Lord Salisbury forty years ago asked 
why the chemists could not get nitrates 
from the air, so as to make wheat grow 
more plentifully. The chemists answered 
the politician by doing it, and the world’s 
wheat supply has lasted better than some 
scientific men thought it ever could. 

Sir Alfred says our chemists can do 
still better. They have made vitamins 
out of chemicals. Having made , wheat 
to grow they will presently be able to 
make food in test-tubes and retorts. 
Then, if there is another war, we cannot 
be starved ; it will be necessary only to 
put up a few more factories! 

That, at any rate, will be better than 
putting up factories for poison gas. 


HE FOUND THE 
MISSING 

GUSTAVE ADOR’S 
GOLDEN DEED 

The Only Man Mentioned in 
the Peace Treaty 

GOOD MESSENGER OF THE WAR 

An old man has just died who was 
blessed by English and German mothers 
alike in the war. 

He was Gustave Ador, a Swiss states¬ 
man, who was 69 when the war began. 
He became president of the International 
Red Cross Committee, and established 
a prisoners-of-war agency at Geneva. 
When we know that 6000 prisoners were 
called Martin, without counting the 
Smiths and Browns, we can imagine 
the difficulty he had in helping them all, 
but he mastered it. He will chiefly be 
remembered for his work in finding those 
who had been lost. 

Work for Prisoners of War 

No one can imagine the misery of the 
parents whose sons were reported miss¬ 
ing. The torments of hope and despair 
shook many a woman’s reason. M. Ador 
set himself to trace the missing. By the 
end of 1915 he had found 34,000 missing 
men and put them in touch with their 
families. In less than two years he had 
made inquiries about three million men 
of various nationalities. When he found 
a missing man alive he was the happiest 
man in the world-—until the news 
reached the prisoner’s mother. 

M. Ador did other work. He asked 
the Swiss Government to suggest that 
the enemy Powers should give up all 
prisoners who were too severely wounded 
to be fit for further war service. All 
consented, and a stream of terribly 
wounded men began to pour into 
Switzerland. It was the work of the 
International Committee to get them 
all home. But for M. Ador a man broken 
almost to pieces in 1914 might have had 
to lie in an enemy’s prison infirmary 
till 1918. 

Loved AH Over the World 

Later. the Red Cross obtained an 
agreement for the internment in Switzer¬ 
land of men who were wounded but still 
capable of garrison duty. Soon M. Ador 
had under his care thousands of Germans, 
Belgians, Frenchmen, and Englishmen, 
all homesick, no doubt, but all intensely 
thankful to find themselves in a neutral 
country. 

No wonder people all over the world 
loved M. Ador, and that he was one of 
the most popular of the League of 
Nations delegates when peace came. 
He was appointed to assess the claims 
arising from damage done during the 
war, and was the only person mentioned 
by name in the Treaty of Versailles. 

He died as he lived. One afternoon 
he presided over a meeting of the In¬ 
ternational Red Cross Committee and 
the next night he died. It was very 
sudden, and the philanthropist of 82 
may be said to have worked for the sick 
and sorrowful till the end of his days. 


THE ORDER OF THE SIXPENCE 

Scotsmen are not the only people 
who are now looking long at a sixpence. 
Everyone who receives one of the 
glittering new 1928 sixpences turns over 
the head of King George to search the 
foliage of the acorns on the other side. 

Tucked up among them are the letters 
K. G. What can they mean ? They 
might mean King George, or Knight of 
the Garter, but as a matter of fact they 
mean neither. The initials are those of 
the designer of the coin, Mr. Krugers 
Gray. If his name is not in everyone's 
mouth his initials will soon'be in every¬ 
one’s pocket. 


IS THIS HAPPENING NOW? 



It has been suggested that the apparent splitting in two of the newly-discovered star Nova 
Pictoris is the beginning of the birth of a Solar System similar to our own. Here the C.N. 
astronomer Mr. G. F. Morrell shows in an imaginative drawing the Sun and its family of 
worlds evolving out of a fiery mass. No attempt has been made to keep to scale. Recent 
observations of the outer planets suggest the possibility of still another world, at present 
unknown, beyond Neptune. See first column. 
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Peter Puck Interviews the Man 
in the Moon 


FRIEND OF THE 

sparrows 

ORANG-UTAN THAT SET 
THEM FREE 

What. Happened on a Voyage 
to London 

HUE-AND-CRY ON BOARD SHIP 

It is not so long since the C.N. told 
the story of a menagerie ship going 
from the West Indies to New York, 
and the outbreak of animals on board. 
There was an orang-utan as mutiny 
leader, and he got into the engine-room 
and tried to make the ship go full speed 
ahead and astern at the same time. 

Today the story is of another 
menagerie ship in which there were 
three orang-utans. They did not get as 
far as the engine-room, and instead of 
playing with steel handies they experi¬ 
mented with the fastenings of the 
sparrows* cage 

The good ship Perseus was coming to 
London from Singapore with a mixed 
cargo of birds and animals, nearly all 
seasick and unhappy, poor things. The 
tapir was homesick as well as .sea¬ 
sick, and he died on the way. The two 
storks were miserable, and so was the 
black panther. The flamingoes were a 
little happier, for there were eighteen 
of them. What the wild cats thought 
and felt they kept secret behind their 
wild eyes. Last of all, there were 
hundreds of Java sparrows, and it was 
not seasickness they had to fear the most. 

Orang-Utans in Council 

Over this mimic zoo the orang-utans, 
as superior beings, kept strict watch. 
One day they found that some of the 
sparrows were being doled out as fresh 
dainties to the wild cats. Whether 
they were just sorry for the sparrows or 
jealous because they were not given 
sparrows (not that they wanted them) 
one will never know. 

1 They talked it out, no doubt, one 
orang-utan known as Old Soldier bossing 
the council board. No one saw them 
take action, but it happened one day 
that the keeper of this, zoo saw some of 
the Java sparrows flying round the ship. 
He could not think what had happened, 
for the sparrows’ cage was sound and 
no one opened it but himself. He decided 
to set a watch. 

One Exciting Day 

Two men hid themselves. Presently, 
when all was quiet between feeding-times, 
they saw Old Soldier wriggle and squeeze 
and get himself piece by piece through 
the bars of his cage. He went straight 
to the sparrows’ cage and was busy 
undoing the fastenings, working in the 
curiously absorbed way monkeys have, 
when he was pounced on and someone 
said “ Hi there ! ” or words to that effect. 

Old Soldier squeezed himself back 
into his cage and looked injured, as if 
he had been disturbed in an innocent 
nap. After that he was content to leave 
the birds' cages alone. 

Most menagerie ships have eventful 
voyages. The Perseus kept up the 
tradition. There was one exciting day 
when Old Soldier was found exploring 
the after-deck and one of his friends was 
trying the handle of the captain’s door. 
But no one was hurt. The hue-and-cry 
was raised, and after an exciting hour the 
orapgs were chased back. The Perseus 
arrived safely at the Port of London, 
and nobody was more glad than the 
keeper of the ship's zoo. 


CRYSTAL PALACE RUBBISH 

A Sydenham correspondent writes 
calling attention to the unutterable 
shabbiness of a lot of broken-down 
wooden sheds at one end of the Crystal 
Palace Parade. We have seen them, 
and we quite agree. As seen from the 
public road they are fit habitations for 
the'Litter Lout, and we are surprised 
that an institution like the Crystal 
Palace can maintain'them. 


YY/hen Peter Puck arrived at Croydon 
™ Aerodrome porters were hastening 
about with luggage and the propellers of 
mighty air liners made a deafening sound. 

Peter went to the ticket-office and said 
“ Third return to the Moon, please.” . 

“ Sorry,” said the Clerk, “ we aren’t 
running a service there yet.” 

“ Then' you must get me a special 
plane,” said Peter. “It's very import¬ 
ant.” Then, as the man stared,"he added 
quietly “ I am P.P. of the C.N.” 

At once the ‘man’s manner changed. 
A few moments later our hero was on 
his way to the Moon. 

Of his long journey we shall say 
nothing except that he was disappointed 
to find that- air pockets, of which he 
had heard so much, are all empty. 

An Invo'.untary Flight 

The pilot made a good landing on a 
snowfield, and settled down to solve the 
riddles on the last page but one of the 
current C.N. while his passenger set 
off to- explore. 

. The country- was hilly, and the 
ground was composed of rock which 
glittered like quartz. Our observant 
friend soon noticed this, and drawing 
out his notebook, wrote.: “ The Moon 
is not made of green cheese.” 

He felt proud to think that he was 
the first journalist to contradict that 
old fable. But his pleasure was short¬ 
lived. Someone seized him by the 
collar of his coat and shouted : 

“ Do you know you are trespassing ? ” 

Peter turned round to face the Man in 
the Moon. He was a small person with 
a large head, and he looked very angry. 

“ Have you got an order to view ? ” 
he asked. 

Peter began to say “No, but-” 

when the Man gave him a tremendous 
kick. Perhaps the atmospheric pressure 
is lighter on the crystal sphere. Peter 
says he has never been kicked so far 
before. He felt like the old woman 
in the nursery rhyme who went twenty 
times as high as the Moon. But at 
last he came down again. 

A Man of Action 

Politely, raising his hat he said : 
“ I am delighted to meet you, sir. 
May I-” 

“ Get off my Moon ! ” shouted the Man. 

He aimed another kick, but Peter 
dodged. Then began a chase over the 
slippery rocks. As he ran Peter’s 
head was turned over his shoulder, and 
he was shouting : “ I—only—want— 

to—interview ” 

At this point he fell down a ravine. 
He would certainly have been killed 
if it had not. been for a spike of rock 
which projected halfway down the 
chasm. It caught his coat, and there 
he hung suspended. 

Peter Puck took out his notebook 
and wrote : “ The Man in the Moon is 


R ickby’s is three miles from anywhere. 

It is a little farm lying under a 
hill, far from the high road. 

The cottage is built of grey stone, and 
is so humble that the apple trees overtop 
it, and surely no one can stand upright 
in its bedrooms. The windows are filled 
with geraniums and muslin. Dozens 
of times have the Country Girl and her 
dog gone past it without hearing a sound 
from the house. If it were not for the 
evidence of plump hens in the yard and 
well-kept garden beds you might think 
it was an enchanted cottage where 
everyone had been asleep for a hundred 
years or more. 

“ Perhaps they have] in a way,” the 
Country Girl mused. “ They work as 
their grandfathers and great-grand¬ 
fathers worked. They are far away from 
the distractions of picture palaces and 
aerodromes and cabarets.” 


essentially a mail of action. Often in 
the course of our conversation I was 
reminded of Mussolini ” 

“ Aren’t you dead ? ” roared the Man, 
looking over the ledge. 

Peter said “ I am not. But my coat 
is not as strong as it might be. I shou]|L 
therefore be glad if you would answer a 
few questions as quickly as possible. If 
my jacket tears before ” 

“ I’ll throw a rock at you ! ” bellowed 
the Man; and it was then that Peter 
thought there was something unfriendly 
in his manner, so he said : “ Sir, I 

represent the Children’s Newspaper.” 

The Man immediately put down the 
rock and cried “ Why didn’t you say 
so ? Wait a minute.” 

Apologising to Peter 

The next moment he had lowered a 
rope, and soon Peter Puck was standing 
at his side. 

“If I had only known,” said the 
Man, 1 * that I was speaking to a man 
from the most important newspaper on 
Earth ! But it is no use crying over 
spilled milk. Accept my apologies. And 
now I’m afraid you must. go. It’s 
strictly against the rules for anyone 
to be here. You see, I can’t show 
favouritism. If I let one come I shall 
soon have hundreds messing the place 
up with orange peel and paper bags and 
broken bottles. You do understand, 
don’t you ? ” 

“ Of course,” . said Peter. “ I’ll go 
back to my plane at once. But do 
you mind telling me something as we 
go along ? ” 

“ Certainly,” said his host, taking 
Peter’s arm in friendly fashion. 

Better Off Than We Know 

“ Hundreds of poets have written 
about the Moon,” said Peter. “We 
should like to know what the Moon, 
thinks about poets ? ” 

“ I think they’re idiots,” said the 
Man promptly. “ They praise the Moon 
for shining. That’s the great wonder 
they admire so much, isn’t it ? ” 

“ It is,” agreed Peter. 

“ But there’s nothing at all wonderful 
about that,” said the Man, for even the 
Earth shines ! You never find a poet 
writing about the shining, lucent, twink¬ 
ling, beaming, glorious silvery Earth.” 

“ So the Earth shines ! ” murmured 
Peter. 

“ Of course,” said the Man. “ Earth and 
Moon both reflect light from the Sun.” 

“Perhaps there’s a lesson in that,” 
said Peter. “ Lots of us may be better 
off than we know, only we can’t see how 
beautiful our home is, and how good our 
mothers are, and how easy our work is, 
till we’re far away from it all.” 

“ Here’s your taxi,” said the Man in 
the Moon. “And now we must bring 
our delightful meeting to a close.” 

Peter came back to Earth. 


Musing thus, she was horrified when 
a gramophone ‘blared forth from the 
old stone cottage. Everything seemed 
spoiled. But in a moment later all was 
well, for she recognised the tune. It was 
Drink to me only with thine eyes . 

The sunny, flower-wreathed old cot¬ 
tage seemed to laugh at her for doubting. 
She had expected to hear a syncopated 
song about a mother-in-law or a sweet¬ 
heart in Dixie, and the old house had 
startled her with one of the loveliest 
songs in the world. 

No one knows who made the tune 
wedded to the old words Ben Jonson 
put into verse from ancient Greek, but, 
just as it enthralled the great men of 
Elizabeth’s day it enthralls the simple 
folk of Rickby’s now. May it not be that 
the spirit of a nameless musician knows 
that an old working woman scrubs and 
bakes to his tune ? * 


an old legend 
That was True 

Treasure Found in 
Ancient Tombs 

In many places there have been 
legends of buried treasure, and seekers 
have dug for it, generation by generation, 
all in vain. But at last one of theso 
legends has proved true. 

At Caivano, in Italy, there was a 
rumour of hidden riches, and the other, 
day a peasant set doggedly to work to 
dig it up. He did not find gold, but 
something which is more precious in the 
eyes of wise men. The treasure-seeker 
brought to light five pre-Roman tombs 
containing lovely things made centuries 
before Christ. 

In the tombs were about 50 examples 
of Campanian art modelled on the Greek. 
There are two : very fine vessels, 20 inches 
high, decorated with red figures on a 
white ground. The surface is as smooth 
as when a slave girl dusted it two thou¬ 
sand years ago. 

There are plates, lamps, tear-bottles, 
and flasks to hold perfumes and oint¬ 
ments. There are lances and daggers, 
or the fragments of them. .There were 
tall skeletons, too, but they crumbled to 
dust in the open air. Only the terra-cotta 
things remain as they were when the 
burials took place. 

The peasant, we may be sure, has got 
gold by his digging, although he only 
found terra-cotta. 


OF SUCH IS THE KINGDOM 
OF HEAVEN 

An Old Man Remembers the 
Children 

A man' has lately gone from Earth 
who might well be remembered as the 
true Father Christmas. 

The Father Christmas of legend 
brought children toys and stole softly 
away before they could thank him, and 
that is what Charles Edwin Doney has 
done. He made a will leaving ^5000 
to Cardiff Royal Infirmary to buy toys 
for the little ones in the children’s ward 
on Christmas Day, and then he passed 
on out of reach of their gratitude. 

The money is to be invested, and the 
yearly income will buy a really hand¬ 
some collection of toys each year. 
Children who would have cried because 
they could not go home for Christmas 
will now count themselves lucky. They 
will forget their aches and pains in the 
joys of anticipation, and when at last 
the great day dawns They will be ren¬ 
dered completely happy by some beauti¬ 
ful plaything which their * parents 
could not have afforded to buy. No one 
will tuck his head under the bedclothes 
to wink away tears of home-sickness. 

Mr. Doney was 74, but he had never 
forgotten what it was like to be a child. 
Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven. 


A LITTLE COUNTRY 
GOING AHEAD 
Czecho-Slovakia and Its Schools 

Small country as it is, Czecho-Slovakia 
has now 126 special agricultural schools. 

The students take a two-year course 
of six winter months each, when they 
live at the school and give their whole 
time to the work. 

Recently the Ministry of Agriculture 
decided to grant twenty scholarships 
to be held in these schools by the sons 
of agricultural labourers and farm 
servants. So great was the number of 
applications that the scheme was soon 
extended, and districts were persuaded 
to economise in their budgets so that 
each might have sufficient funds for 
two local scholarships. 

This will give a total of 500 young 
workers securing free places at the 
agricultural schools each year, a fine 
achievement for a State which is less 
than ten years old. 


The country girl in the Country 
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THE COURAGE OF 
RACHEL WINGATE 


-s 2 'he..Childrens. Newspaper 

The Engine That one hotel in a 
Would Not Go country 


_ 9 

DISTANT SUNS 
ECLIPSED 


SIX WEEKS FROM THE 
NEAREST ENGLISHWOMAN 

The Life of One of the Loneliest 
Women in the World 

THE LONGING FOR A WORD 
OF ENGLISH 

We talk easily about being alone in a 
crowd and of the blessings of solitude. 
What must it be like to be Miss Rachel 
Wingate, really alone, separated from 
the nearest Englishwoman. by a six- 
weeks march, divided from the world by 
a desert and vast mountain passes ? 

It is four years since Miss Wingate 
left Surrey for Turkestan. She left 
gardens and daffodils and hcatlier-clad 
hills for inhospitable wastes and skies 
that never bring down a soft rain. She 
is called the loneliest' woman in the 
world. It is possible that she is not far 
from being one of the happiest. For 
where could there be greater happiness 
than to be among those who need us, 
and look for us daily, the only person 
who can bring comfort to empty hearts ? 

In Far Kashgar 

The place of Miss Wingate’s isolation 
is Kashgar in Chinese Turkestan, where 
there is a Swedish Mission. To get there 
she had a journey that is made by few. 
And before that she was making another 
journey, a journey in her mind. 

When she was at Cambridge slie 
learned Arabic and Persian, for all 
through her girlhood she had the idea of 
going out to work in Oriental countries, 
and before her body could get there 
her mind had to be at home among the 
people. She played games, too, to keep 
her body fit for physical work. Then, 
after college, she was accepted by the 
Swedish Mission at Kashgar and when 
she was 22 she went out. 

When she reached Bombay, which 
-seems far enough off for anyone, her 
journey began. She went by road into 
Kashmir, through a lovely land .poets 
have sung about and painters made 
immortal. Then she went on, over the 
great pass to Leh, the highest place in 
the world where people carry on trade. 

The Karakorum Pass 

After that the caravans could go no 
farther. Miss Wingate and her baggage 
had to be transferred to yaks and ponies. 
There lay ahead three mountain passes 
over which wheels have nevqr gone. 
For three weeks the English girl was 
toiling on to Yarkand in Turkestan, and 
her journey took her over the loftiest 
mountain pass ever traversed by human 
beings, the Karakorum Pass. Then 
came another tliree weeks of toilsome 
travel, of which Miss Wingate wrote so 
calmly, and there she was at Kashgar, 
at the end of one world and tlie begin¬ 
ning of another, as it were. 

The only white people in the station 
were three Swedish men and three 
Swedish women. This courageous Eng¬ 
lish girl began by learning their language. 
Then she had to learn Turki, to talk to 
the Mohammedan women she had gone 
out to save. 

Imprisoned Lives 

It is not a peaceful place to live in. 
The population of Kashgar is one-third 
Chinese and two-thirds Mohammedan, 
and between these two groups there is 
an enmity which may blaze into petty 
warfare at any moment. But it is a 
good place for a missionary woman to 
work. She can get into the homes. of 
the Mohammedan women, where no man 
could .enter, and she can bring the 
beautiful thoughts of Christianity into 
their imprisoned lives. In that she is 
happy. It is a great work, and she . is 
doing it nobly. But she cannot help 


The Canadian National Railways have 
an amusing story to tell of the early 
days of'railroads in their new booklet 
called Modem Travel in Canada. 

Almost a hundred years ago an iron 
track was laid down, sixteen miles long, 
between the St. Lawrence River and 
St. Johns. The people of the tw r o-towns 
which the railroad linked trembled to 
think how modern they were when they 
saw horses dragging the passenger 
coaches' (something like horse-trucks 
today) along the iron road. They 
trembled far more, and thought they 
were the most dashing people in the 
world, when they saw their first railway 
engine brought from England and put 
down on the line. 

Secretly By Night 

This engine was called The Kitten. 
The directors of the tiny railway 
thought they would make -their first 
attempts at locomotion by night, 
secretly. The Kitten was linked up to a 
coach, steamed up, and told to go ahead. 

She would not move. The directors 
and the engine-driver together did 
everything they could think of, and still 
The Kitten bubbled and squeaked and 
refused to budge. 

This was terrible. The directors were 
very glad that it was by night, when 
the towns were asleep, that The Kitten 
had disgraced them. 

They held a council of war. A man 
jumped on his horse and galloped off to 
fetch a ” vet,” an engineer on another 
mimic railway south of the border. 
The man came and overhauled the 
obstinate engine. 

“ Give her more fuel and more water,” 
was his verdict. “ She is quite sound 
in wind and limb.” 

Roaring Down the Track 

The Kitten was fed amply. And sud¬ 
denly she' bounded off at full speed, and 
went rocking and roaring down the 
bumpy track. The men who had risked 
their lives as pioneers on the trial 
journey thought indeed their last hour 
had come. The Kitten was running 
twenty miles an hour, a speed only 
dreamed of by enthusiasts. 


A Bus Ride in Nigeria 

Three British M.P.s have been touring 
Nigeria to promote imperial unity. 

Their five weeks of wandering covered 
something like 2000 miles. They seem 
to have been a little inconvenienced 
by the absence of hotels; a small 
establishment at Lagos is the only hotel, 
inn, or restaurant for Europeans in the 
whole territory. But what struck them 
most was the way the centuries seemed 
to have got jumbled up, mixing the most 
primitive customs with the very latest 
contrivances for the comfort and con¬ 
venience of civilised man. 

It must be a little disconcerting when 
travelling along a beautiful motor-road 
in a fine motor-omnibus to be required 
to make room for a dignified but naked 
black gentleman carrying a quiver of 
poisoned arrows and a couple of spears, 
carefully though he arranges them to 
avoid causing you inconvenience. 

We are told that native enterprise 
with motor - vehicles is successfully 
competing with the Englishmen’s rail¬ 
ways in the developing transport traffic. 
Public works of all kinds are progressing 
at a great pace. Natives are still com¬ 
pelled to work for one month at qd. a 
day on enterprises of direct value to the 
African community. 


TREES OR NEWSPAPERS ? 

The danger of a paper famine owing 
to the immense demand for wood pulp 
for newspapers is growing, says the 
Chairman of the Forestry Commission, 
Lord Clinton. 

The present position, he says, is dis¬ 
quieting ; the world year by year is 
cutting into its timber capital, and not 
nearly enough is being replanted. To 
take over all the private estates that 
should be developed would cost the 
State a hundred million pounds, but for 
a very small sum the State itself can go 
on planting millions of acres. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 


She had been headed toward St. 
Johns, and the men she carried imagined 
themselves being drowned. But the 
engine-driver managed to pull her in, 
and she rocketed sedately into the rough 
station on the lakeside. The passengers 
wiped the sweat from their brows and 
modestly disclaimed the title of heroes. 

Their great-grandsons now go gliding 
over that historic stretch, unconscious 
that it marks a great stage in the making 
of a continent. They arc over it before 
they know, for the sixteen-mile track 
is a mere speck on the ,23,000-mile 
railway system controlled by the C.N.R. 


Questions must be asked on postcards: one 
question on each card, with name and address. 

What is Paradise Slock ? 

-A dwarf variety of apple used as grafting 
stock. 

How Many Times Larger Than England 
is Africa? 

Nearly 265 times. Africa’s area is 
11,500,000 square miles, and England’s 
43,407 miles. 

What Does the Name Ichthyosaurus 
Mean? 

It is made up of two Greek words meaning 
fish lizard, a reference to its character, which 
is that of a fish-shaped reptile. 


Continued from the previous column 
feeling lonely. She knows she, is the 
only Englishwoman who has ever been 
to Aksu, which is 140 miles from 
Kashgar, but that is a barren honour. 
She aches for the sound of her own 
tongue and looks eagerly for the letters 
that can only come every two months 
or so. But there is no hint that she 
would dream of coming back. She is not 
that kind. Perhaps : some day other 
Englishwomen will go through those 
terrible passes to join this lonely worker 
at one of the outposts of the world. 

She must have.a brave heart to go on 
in that hard country where the skies fling 
down snow 7 but rarely a shower of rain. 
How can she bear to think of nightin¬ 
gales in Surrey,* and the fragrance of the 
south-west wind at dawn, and the smell 
of the dewy roses at dusk, and the sight 
of the soft rain-spangles on the gorse ? 

The C.N. is always envious of those 
who achieve greatness, and is proud of 
them too. It is good to think that in a 
world where there arc so many to drift 
with the tide, so many to sleep, there arc 
those who brave untold hardships and 
desperate loneliness and do all this for 
tlie sake of an ideal 


How Do Thistles Multiply? 

Their seeds, which have a pappus, that 
is, a hairy or feathery parachute attached, 
arc carried by the wind, fall upon the ground, 
and there settle and germinate. 

What is Radium and Why is it So Dear? 

Radium is a rare metal, and it is so dear 
because so little of it has been obtained 
and there is a great demand for it. Only 
about a pound lias so far been obtained. 

What Makes Us Hungry? 

It is a natural provision that when our 
blood lias not enough nourishment the cells 
of which our ; bodies are made up give 
warning by causing a sinking feeling in the 
pit of tlie stomach. . 

How Does Sound Travel? 

Sound is- transmitted by waves in the 
air, and it can also travel in tlie same way 
through liquids and solids, the rate varying 
with the'elasticity of the medium. As a rule 
sound travels more rapidly through solids 
than through liquids. 

How Did the Old Jewish Months 
Correspond With Our Calendar ? 

Roughly Abib, or Nisan, was April; 
Zif, or Iyar, was.May; Sivan was June; 
Tam muz was July; Ab was August.; Elul 
was September; Ethamin, or Tisri, was 
October ; Bui, or Marcheshvan, was Novem¬ 
ber ; Chisleu was December; Tcbeth was 
January; Sebat was February^ and Adar 
was March. 


THE INVISIBLE EDGE 
OF THE MOON 

Two Stars That Will Suddenly 
Vanish 

RARE SPECTACLE NEXT WEEK 


By the C.N. Astronomer 


An interesting eclipse of a star by the 
Moon will take place 011 Tuesday next, 
April 24. 

The star,. Epsilon, in Gemini* is of 
third magnitude, and so of but medium 
brightness; therefore when close to the 
Moon it will appear quite faint. 

At about 10 o’clock (Summer Time), 
that is, an hour before the eclipse (or 
occupation), the star may easily be seen 
about the Moon’s width away above and 
slightly to the left of her. By 11 o’clock 
the crescent Moon will appear very close 
indeed to the star, so it, should now be 
watched closely, for at three minutes 



Where Epsilon in Gemini will pass behind 
the Moon 


past 11 the star will suddenly vanish 
behind the dark invisible edge of the 
Moon. This will occur near the Northern 
Cusp of the Lunar crescent, at- the place 
indicated in the picture. 

This makes the occupation particu¬ 
larly attractive as an astronomical 
spectacle when seen through a telescope 
or even binoculars or field-glasses. For 
then the star’s sudden disappearance, 
apparently for no reason, where the" dark 
part of the Moon is invisible, is quite 
startling ; one moment it is there and 
the next it is gone. But, owing to the 
Moon’s being at crescent phase, the dim 
outline of the dark portion of our satel¬ 
lite may be perceptible through being 
faintly lit up by Earth-shine-, that is, 
reflected sunshine from the Earth. 

In this case the Moon’s gradual 
approach to the star may be noted 
until the precise moment when it, will 
suddenly vanish. The star will reappear 
about half an hour later, at 11.35 p.m., 
but, as it will theft be at the bright, 
sunlit side of the Moon, as shown in the 
picture, the star will not be perceptible 
without optical aid for a few minutes. 

Though apparently so near to each 
I other, how very far apart they are may 
be realised from the fact that the light 
from the Moon, 230,000 miles away, 

! reaches us in 1J seconds ; but the light 
from Epsilon in Gemini takes 362 years, 
this being a giant sun with a sphere 
large enough to contain some hundreds 
of millions of moons the size of ours. 

Necessary Conditions 

Occ ul tat ions of stars by the Moon arc 
of frequent occurrence, but only occasion¬ 
ally is the star large enough to be visible 
to the unaided eye in the Moon’s 
vicinity, owing to her radiance ; more¬ 
over, a convenient night hour for 
observation and the fact of the star’s 
disappearing at the dark edge of our 
satellite are also necessary conditions 
which only infrequently coincide. 

On the following evening, April 25, 
the Jloon will occult another of Gemini’s 
prominent stars, Kappa. It is not quite 
so bright as Epsilon, nevertheless the 
eclipse of; this star will be easily seen 
with a little optical aid. 

Kappa will disappear at the Moon’s 
dark edge at a point just a trifle lower 
than where Epsilon vanished ; this will 
be at 10.34 p.m. It will reappear at the 
Moon’s bright edge at almost the same 
spot as Epsilon reappeared; this will 
occur at 11.18 p.m. So if clouds should 
spoil the view, as they often do, in one 
instance, we may hope to be more 
fortunate in the other. G. F. M. 
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The Children s Newspaper 


MOROCCO HOUSE 

A Great Adventure Told by 

of Long Ago ° Mary Carruthers 


What Has Happened Before 

The boys of the High'School in 
Old Edinburgh, having been refused 
the week’s holiday which they have 
set their hearts on, rise in revolt, 
taking possession of the school and 
barring out the masters. 

The town bailie is called in to 
restore order, and in Hie terrible 
skirmish which follows is killed. * 

_ The ringleaders are thrown into 
prison. Three of them are sooner or 
later ‘ released, but Alexander Grey, 
who has had no part in the death of 
the bailie, is left to bear the burden 
of the tragedy. 

He has almost given up hope, when 
his cousins, Egidia and Lilias, effect 
his escape. 

CHAPTER 5 
Iff* The Golden Fleece. 

'T'he little party halted. “ The 
A first carter has the permit,”* 
said Gilbert, “ and the wagons 
belong to Bailie Smith. They are 
taking cargo to his three ships, 
riding in Leith Roads.” 

“ Who is the maiden ? ” asked a 
porter, peering at Li lias’s muffled 
form. 

44 Turnbull’s wee lassie, the cap¬ 
tain of the Golden Fleece,” Gilbert 
replied. 44 Her gallant is giving her 
a ride down to Leith to say farewell 
to her father.” 

The porters gave way; they 
opened the great doors, and the 
wagons passed slowly through, fol¬ 
lowed by the horsemen. Soon they 
were crawling down the Canongate, 
turning, breaking into a jolting trot 
down the long, straight alley- of 
Leith Wynd. 

The crowded city was left behind, 
the open country gained. 

A full moon was riding in the 
clear sky above, showing fields and 
copses, ' clusters of thatched coL 
tages, to the west; the Tree of 
Dule, dark and stark, crowning the 
rising ground of the Gallow Lee; and 
in the far distance the huddle of low 
houses on the seaboard, which was 
Leith. With every minute Alexan¬ 
der felt himself gathering strength 
though his thoughts ran gloomily. 
His cousin’s last words about 
exile rang ominously in his earsi 
Hard as young Grey had found his 
life in his native country he had no 
wish to exchange it for another, 

44 What are you going to do with 
me ? Where am I bound ? ” he 
asked at last. 

44 Cousin, we have planned your 
doings as best we could,” answered 
Lilias. “ My father thought it wiser 
for you to stay abroad till this busi¬ 
ness of Bailie Macarthur has blown 
over. On board the Golden Fleece 
you will find money, clothes, 
weapons, everything pertaining to 
■your degree. Captain Turnbull has 
orders to disembark you at Barce¬ 
lona, and to deliver the letters 
which my father has written to the 
university there. He thought it 
best for you to continue your 
studies, take your degree in physic, 
and. so indulge your humour, for 
this is the strange thing with you, 
that if there is one thing you love 
better than wielding a sword it is 
to bind a wound.” 

Grey shifted uneasily in his 
saddle, his pride rising in arms. 

- 44 I cannot take more benefits 
from your father,” he muttered. 
" Besides, Henry and I are too much 
beholden to him already for the 
fosterage of Egidia.” 

“ Well, if you will not take it at 
his hands take it at mine,” said 
Lilias. “ Wc arc akin, though I am 
the burgher cousin.” 

” At your hands I can take any¬ 
thing,” said Grey ; 44 but I should 
thank you with a better grace if X 
did not doubt that you have suc¬ 
coured me for Egidia’s sake, not for 
my own. ‘ You are so set on her you 
have no room in your heart for me.” 

44 Why should I not love Egidia ?” 
asked Lilias. “ She is the same as 


■ a sister to me. How can you say 
I have no regard for you when I 
have left her in the Tolbooth. in 
your place ? You are so jealous 
and so proud that you never will 
believe that 1 look on you as a 
brother too.” 

“ I never asked you to look on 
me as a brother,” he returned, 
raising his voice. 44 I do not want 
you to. And I hate your wealth.” 

44 Whisht! Master Alexander, 
not so loud ! ” said the steward, 
riding up. 44 We are nearing tlie 
port of Leith.” 

The seaweedy, fishy smell of a 
harbour met their nostrils, mingled 
with others, tar, malt from the 
many brewhouses around, and the 
resinous odour of the Norwegian 
pines lying in the wharfs hard by. 

The wagons had passed the 
great signal tower, the only building 
in Leith which boasted a light at 
that hour; they were rumbling 
down the Tolbooth Wynd, to come 
out by the sandy foreshore, where 
they halted. 

The riders left the convoy and 
turned on the pier, massively 
built of wooden beams and bedded 
in whinstone. 

Two of Bailie Smith’s ships were 
lying at anchor in the roads 
beyond the Mussel Cape, with only 
riding lights burning, when Lilias 
and her cousin came down the quay. 
The Golden Fleece was moored to 
the end of the pier in the shallow 
waters of the tidal harbour. 

There was a bustle on the deck 
as the party halted, more lanterns 
lit, a gangway let down, and Lilias 
handed across with much deference 
by the captain, Alexander following 
and old Andrew. 

” I would fain visit my kinsman's 
cabin, with your good leave, 
Captain Turnbull,” said Lilias, 44 to 
see all is in order, as my father 
appointed.” 

Grey followed her into the cabin 
on the high deck, which was well, 
even luxuriously, fitted up for those 
days, and half full of trunks. 

” Here are the keys of the chests,” 
said Lilias. “I think there is 
everything you need in them, from 
a dirk to the lawn shirts which I 
was sewing for your birthday. I 
packed your plenishing. That was 
my share, while my father and 
Egidia planned your escape. What 
is it, Andrew ? ” as the old steward 
entered. 

44 The captain awaits you at 
supper in his cabin,” said Andrew. 
” Come now; Master Alexander 
needs his meat, and you. Mistress 
Lilias, would be the better of some 
food before the journey home.” 

CHAPTER 6 
Rosemary for Remembrance 

All the same, the bailie’s little 
** daughter found small appetite 
for the good meal set before them. 
All she could manage was a few 
mouthfuls of broth to companion 
the haggard fugitive sitting there, 
eating and drinking with the 
ravenousness of the half-starved. 

The dark cabin, the lighted table, 
the figures gathered round, all 
swam before her in a brief dazzle 
of tears. Indeed, she was very 
tired. The journey from Yere, 
the two days of anxiety, the strain 
which her transparency had felt in 
playing a part, would have ex¬ 
hausted a stronger woman. 

Still, the main thing was achieved: 
they had freed Alexander. Their 
goshawk was free to fly where he 
listed. Lilias ought to be at ease, 
but her relief was set at naught by 
the sharp fear that intruded. The 
parting from him was going to hurt 
her more than anything had done 
in her short, shielded life before. 

However, if he himself did not 
mind it would help matters. He 
might not. Men were not like 
women, tied to home ; they loved 
travel and bold adventures. Should 
Alexander set out lightheartedlv 
on his exile his little cousin would j 
not feel her heart so wrung. I 


44 Mistress Lilias ! ” said Andrew 
from thedoor. 44 It is time we 
should be taking the road home.” 

44 Not now 1 ” echoed Grey, 
aghast. 44 Why, it is only midnight; 
and the ship sails at high £ide an 
hour after dawn. You would not 
leave me so long before, Lilias ? ” 

44 My little lady ought to be at 
home,” protested the steward; 
44 and you, sir, in your badly 
needed bed.” 

44 Sleep ! What is sleep to me. ? ” 
exclaimed Grey. 44 Only a few 
hours left to me to see my sole 
friend here; would I waste one 
of them in sleep ? Yet must I 
think of herself, and her tenderness. 
Lilias, are you too weary ? Can 
you bear to bide here in the ship 
with me till she sets sail ? ” 

“ Yes, Alexander, I shall bide 
with you till the last minute,” she 
returned steadfastly, “ and "wave 
you farewell from the pier. Andrew 
and I shall go home in the morning.” 

44 Heard you ever the like ? ” 
appealed Andrew. “ A wrathful 
man the bailie will be the morn.” 

44 I shall be back in Riddell’s 
Close before my father is,” she 
returned. 44 He will be too busy 
about Egidia to come back soon. 
I shall tell him, though, and he will 
soon forgive me.” 

Andrew shrugged his shoulders 
in despair. Gentle and yielding 
as was his young mistress, when she 
wanted her own way she could take 
it. She was so set on her two high¬ 
born cousins; it was common 
talk in the bailie’s kitchen that 
their little white dove thought 
more of the two young falcons 
than they of her. 

44 Where will you stay the night ? 
In the cabins ? ” asked Andrew. 

44 I have been six months in the 
Tolbooth,” answered Grey. 44 I 
would fain sit in the open, and see 
the stars and feel the.wind play on 
my cheek. I thirst 4 for air. But 
we must wrap Lilias from the cold.” 

Seats were found for them in 
the stern, by the ship’s side. Cloaks 
and plaids were wrapped round 
I.ilias. Closely togetlaer sat the 
cousins ; they had much to say to 
each other. She promised to look 
after - his dog,' his hawks,. and his 
horse when he was away, and to 
get her father to do all in his power 
to keep Lathallan from the grip of 
the provost. She tried to hearten 
him with the thought of the sunny 
Southern land where he was bound 
and the delights of the university 
life ; she pictured his homecoming 
with fame and a fortune. 

Lulled by the soft, continuous 
murmur of her voice, and the lap¬ 
ping of the waves on the ship’s 
side; the faithful old servant slept 
deeply in his corner hard by. 

Presently Lilias’s head drooped 
too, suddenly as an evening prim¬ 
rose’s, and pillowed itself on Alex¬ 
ander’s shoulder. She laced her 
long fingers with his. Soothed with 


PEOPLE WHO LIVE 
IN DARKNESS 

How many of us realise that there 
are people near the North Pole who live 
in a darkness which for half the year is 
more complete than the gloom of the 
great African forest where the Pygmies 
hide and hardly ever see the Sun ? 

In My Magazine for May, now on 
sale everywhere, there is a most inter¬ 
esting article telling of the life of these 
people. Here are a few more splendid 
features to be found in the same num¬ 
ber of this wonderful shillingsworth. 

The Aeroplane in the Lonely World 

A New Blessing to Mankind 
The Hard Road That Led to Fame 
A Struggling Woman’s Gift to 
the World . 

What Do Animals Think About ? 

The Age-Old Riddle That No 
Man Knows • 

The Lost Thousand Years 

Putting Out the Lamp of Civilis¬ 
ation 

Mv Magazine is packed from cover 
tc cover with pictures, many in colours 
and photogravure. Ask at the book¬ 
stall now for 

MY MAGAZINE 

Edited by Arthur Mee 


the soft, clinging touch, he, too, for¬ 
got his miseries for a while in sleep. 

Sorrow and care returned with 
the morning. Cramped and shiver¬ 
ing the two woke up, to find the 
tide full and the other sister 
vessels alongside, all three being 
laden with their cargo. 

44 Let us get on the shore,” said 
Grey, 44 out of the way and the smell 
of the wool.” 

Up and down the sands they 
paced till at last they sought refuge 
in an embrasure of the sea wall. 

By this time the Sun was up and 
rosy in the eastern sky; seamews 
were wheeling and crying on the 
gusty Forth. Landwards stretched 
green meadows, little woods lean¬ 
ing for the saltness, brown ploughed 
fields where gulls and crows were 
busy; to the south the heights, 
the blue couchant lion of Arthur’s 
seat, the noble sweep of Salisbury 
Craigs, the lantern of St. Giles, the 
round summit of Chiton Hill, and 
the Castle Rock with its citadel; 
only the heavy wreaths of ascend¬ 
ing smoke betraying* where Old 
Edinburgh lay hidden on her boar's 
back ridge. 

As Grey gazed at the scene all 
the bitterness and the heart¬ 
break of the exile assailed him. 

44 Put to the horn, and banished 
from my own land for a slaughter I 
had no hand in 1 ” he exclaimed 
savagely, “ And old Provost Ren- 
toul will seize my gear, and steal 
Lathallan while I dwell over¬ 
seas. That a gentleman should 
be driven from his inheritance by 
a set of sleek, buttery carles ! ” 

Passion shook him; the dark 
blush, peculiar to his ireful dis¬ 
position and swarthy colouring, 
mounted to his brow. 

44 A murrain on them! I'll be 
revenged on them yet, provost and 
bailies all ! ” he cried, shaking his 
clenched fist at the distant city. 

When next I ride down the Canon- 
gate I’ll gar them rue the day.! ” 

“ Alexander, there is one.bailie 
whom you must not curse,” said 
Lilias. 44 They are going to wind 
up the anchor ; do not let the last 
words I hear from you be a mali¬ 
son. Bid me a kind farewell, cousin; 
and may heaven's blessing go with 
you.” ♦ . * 

In the grey morning fight she saw 
his face change strangely as he 
clasped her in his; arms. 

“ Oh, must it be farewell ? ” he 
stammered. 44 Loth, loth I am 
to say it to the only one I grieve 
to leave. I have always loved you, 
though I hid it. Your littleness, 
your lily fairness, the limpid moss 
agates of your eyes are beautiful 
to me. Call yourself a merchant- 
maiden forsooth, when you carry 
the hands of Mary the Queen ! 

44 Wait for me till I come home. 
Do not let your father make a rich 
marriage for you. Unhappy wretch 
that I am, it is borne in on me that 
one day I shall bring you fortune, 
and save you as you have saved me. 

44 Here is a ring of my mother’s. 

I had meant to give it to you on 
your birthday; then I. thought it 
boded ill.. But its message is a true 
one now.” From his pocket he pro¬ 
duced an antique ring, a green 
aquamarine set between two car¬ 
buncle hearts. “ *A sea between 
two hearts, ’ this ring would say. Will. 
you keep it as a token, Lilias ? ” 

44 I have nothing to give you in 
return,” she answered, as he slipped 
it on her finger, 

44 Your posy of sweetbriar and 
rosemary,” said he. 44 Rosemary 
for remembrance.” 

The Golden Fleece shook out all 
her sails to the favourable wind, 
and majestically followed her con¬ 
sorts down the Forth. 

From the pierhead Lilias waved 
a farewell till the face leaning from 
the stern-port became a misty blur 
and vanished from the range of sight. 
The ship lessened on the sea-line.. 

She took the ring from her finger 
and slipped it among, her laces 
as she heard Andrew approaching 
with the horses. 

44 I shall wear it . when he comes 
home again,” said Lilias to herself. 

How they had parted that morn¬ 
ing was to be a secret, even from 
Egidia. 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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Tales Before Bedtime 

Buttonholes 

'T’he twins were going to sell 
A buttonholes at a big bazaar. 

Prue was delighted ; but Pat 
was terribly shy and didn't 
want to, though she did want 
the scooter which Daddy had 
promised to the twin who sold 
most flowers. 

When the day came Prue and 
Pat looked like spring fairies. 
They wore lace caps and white 
dresses, and carried trays of 
violets and primroses. They 
were not usually dressed alike, 
but that day you could hardly 
tell which was which. 

Prue danced about with her 
buttonholes, but Pat stayed in 
one comer, and only sold one or 
two bunches.' She was wishing 
she could go home when a loud, 
voice said, “Ah, there you are, 
young lady! Now what about 
my buttonhole that you took 
my money for ? And then ran 
away! " And she saw an old 
gentleman staring down at her. 

Pat could hardly speak. 

“ I—L—don't know what you 
mean," she stammered, 

“ Oh nonsense, young- lady l 



Pat could hardly speak 


note ? I didn’t want any 
change—but I do want my 
violets." And he put out his 
hand to take a bunch. 

Poor Pat put her fat little 
hands over the flowers. 

“You can't have them un¬ 
less you give me some money," 
she said, getting very red. 

“ Oh come 1 " said the old 
man. “ You know I've paid for 
them. I don’t think it's 
very nice of little girls to do 
business like that." 

Then suddenly Prue appeared. 

“ Oh," she cried, holding out 
some violets to the gentleman, 
“ here is your buttonhole! 
Mummy called me and I forgot 
to give it you." 

The surprised old gentleman 
looked from one to the other. 

“ Upon my word," he said 
to Pat, “ I thought you were 
the same one! I apologise, 
young lady. But I must pay 
for my mistake. May I have 
one of your bunches, too ? " 
And he gave Pac a pound note ! 

And not only that: he took 
Pat to sell flowers to his friends, 
so that in the-end Pat had sold 
nearly as many buttonholes as 
Prue. And Daddy said, “ Well, 
you must both have scooters," 
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THE BRAN TUB 

A Puzzle Pyramid 

'J'he following clues indicate words 
which, when placed one under 
the other, will form a pyramid. The 
first, line has, of course, only one 
letter, while the last has thirteen. 

1. Head of a bee. 

2 . In the affirmative. 

3 . To assemble or unite. 

4 . An English holiday resort. 

5 . Mirth and frolic. 

6 . Not honourable. - 

7 . - A time of merrymaking. 

The letters of the centre vertical 
line reading down form the name of 
a small European country.. 

Answer next week 

The C.N. Natural Portrait Gallery 



The Babmisa 

This mammal, found in the islands of 
Celebes and Boru, is closely allied 
to the hog and the common pig. 
The Celebes Bafcirusa is about 42 
inches high, and its dark, ashy-grey 
skin is only sparsely covered with 
hair. The Boru species, however, 
lias a much thicker coat. The Babi- 
rusa is a good swimmer, and one 
of its favourite resorts is the bank of 
a river where water-plants, on which 
it feeds, are to be found in abundance. 

Next Week’s Nature Calendar 
g wallows are first seen. The 
blackbird, song thrush,. and 
missel thrush hatch out their young. 
The tree pipit is heard. The kestrel 
and jackdaw lay their eggs. The 
nightingale, whinchat, wryneck, 
whitethroat, and sedge warbler are 
heard. The queen wasp appears- The 
squirrel builds its drey. The large 
white butterfly appears. Birch, wood- 
crowfoot, Jack-by-the-hedge, water- 
crowfoot, buttercup, butter-bur, and 
bluebell are in flower. 

Cross Word Puzzle 

'J'hfre are 46 words or recognised 
abbreviations hidden in this 
puzzle. The clues are given below and 
the answers will appear next week. 



Swimming birds. 9. Ascended. 11. For 
instance. 13. To entertain at one’s own 
expense. 14. Baronet (abbrev.). 15. A 
mischievous child. 17. To go astray. 18. 
Crafty. 19. An aromatic plant of the East 
Indies. 21. A large pitcher. 22. Small 
tow’ers. 23. Famous school. 24. Smaller. 
28. Famous fighting force (abbrev.). 27. 
To beseech. 29. Leguminous plant. 30. 
Heraldic term for gold. 31. Organs of smelj. 
33. Doctor (abbrev.). 34. A fowl. 30. To 
be filled with eager longing. 37. Black. 

Reading Down. 1. Corn. 2. Exists.' 
3. A word expressing refusal. 4. To 
continue. 5. A heavenly body. 0. En¬ 
countered. 7. Editor (abbrev.). 8 . 

Greek demi-god. 10. Weak. 12 . To talk 
superficially. 14. Highly favoured. 10. 
A test. 18. To clean with a broom. 20. 
Of a smoky colour. 21. A measure. 23. 
A black-coloured, hard wood. 25. The 
chief garment of a Hindu woman. 27. A 
blessing. 28. Obtains. 31. A word used 
to indicate negative. , 32. The ocean. 34. 
High artist’s honour (abbrev.). 35. Rifle 
Brigade (abbrev.). 



Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the morning 
Mars may be 
seen in the South- 
East, and Saturn 
is in the South- 
East about mid¬ 
night. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon as seen at 
S p.m., Summer Time, on April 25 . 

Is Your Name Glaisher ? 

J/his is an old name for a glass- 
maker, and probably the ancestor 
of the Glaishers of today was engaged 
in the business of making glass. 
Known first as John or Henry, the 
glaisher, he became John Glaisher, 
and the name descended as a surname 
to his children. 

Do You Know Me ? 

T*S in the coping but not In the 
ledge, 

Tis in the border but not in the hedge, 
Tis in the cheerful but not in the bright, 
Tis in the pupil but not in the sight, 
Tis in the volume but not in the page, 
Tis in the prison but not in the cage, 
Tis in the painting but not in the brush, 
Tis in the velvet but not in the plush, 
Tis in the distant but not in the near, 
Tis in the courage but not in the fear, 
Tis in the shingle but not in the beach, 
Complete, it Is known as a part of 
speech. A nswer next week 

lei On Parle Francals 



Le casque Le herissen Le foin 
Le casque protege la lets du pompier 
Le herisson est utile dans le jardin 
On fait les foins au inois de juin 

Day and Night Chart 




Darkness, twilight, and daylight in 
the middle of next week. The times 
are Summer Time. The daylight 
grows longer each day. 

Things Just Patented 

We have no further information about 
the new patents which are illustrated here. 

A Webbed Glove for Swimming. 

Here is a glove which, it is claimed, 
will greatly help in 
learning to swim. 

Attached to the palm 
side of the glove is a 
piece of rubber or other 
material shaped rough¬ 
ly like a hand with the 
fingers spread, so form¬ 
ing a series of webs. 

Each web is strength¬ 
ened with a beaded edge and is pro¬ 
vided with a rib in the middle which 
facilitates folding. 

A Milk Bottle Protector. Milk 

bottles left on doorsteps are at the 
mercy of pilferers and domestic 

animals, but here is a 
A new device which keeps 

-_the bottle in safety 

until the householder 
takes it indoors. It 
consists of a small 
framework slotted to 
receive the neck of a 
bottle which is then 
suspended by the rim. 
The device is fixed to 
the lintel and touching the door in its 
closed position; and a little star wheel 
in the. slot prevents the bottle being 
removed until the door is opened. - 
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Jacko Takes a Toss 

ne morning Jacko poked his nose round Farmer Brown’s 
gate. He was feeling rather dull and thought that a farm 
might be the right place to look for something exciting. 

” Are there any new calves ? /’.he asked the farmer. 

There were ; and a lot of baby pigs too. Altogether, as. Jacko 
had guessed, the farm was quite an interesting place. 

But Fanner Brown couldn’t stand about and gossip all the 
morning ; he had something better to do. 

* " I must be off to the long meadow,” he said at last. 

'* Good-bye ! ” sang out Jacko, though he had no intention 
of going. He hung about the place long after the farmers broad 
back had disappeared round the comer. 

But the farmyard didn’t interest him long, and away he 
went into the fields to see what he could find. 

He found something exciting. A big hole had been made 
in one of the hedges, and Farmer Brown’s cows had strayed 
out of the field on to the railway line; There they all were, 
blissfully unconscious of the danger they were in. 

“ Coo ! Here’s a pretty kettle of fish ! /’ said Jacko, popping 
his head over the hedge. Just then there was a piercing whistle 
and a train came in sight. 

Fortunately the driver saw the cows and pulled up the engine 
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It went after Jacko as hard as it could go 

in time. He shouted and waved his arms, but the cows took no 
notice of him at all. • * 

At last the driver looked up and saw Jacko’s grinning face. 

“ Why don’t you look after your cows ? ” he shouted angrily. 
" Come down here and drive'them away.” 

” I like that! ” retorted Jacko. " They’re not my cows.” 
But, all the same, he clambered through the hedge and began 
to drive them back into the field. 

“ That’s the stuff! ” called out the engine-driver. “ Now, 
then, hurry up, there’s only one left! ” 

But the one that was left was the worst of the lot. It was 
Farmer Brown’s fiercest bull, and the-noise of the train and all 
the shouting had put it in a very bad temper. 

“ Qoh ! I think I’ll leave that one,” said Jacko timidly. 

But the bull had no intention of leaving Jacko. It fairly 
bellowed with rage, and at last it lowered its horns and went 
after Jacko as hard as it could go. 

The engine-driver dicln’t mind a bit; he started the train the 
moment the line was clear and left Jacko to look after himself. 

And when Jacko came to his senses he found himself sitting 
in a beautiful first-class carriage, with an old lady gazing 
at him in horror. 

" You ought to be ashamed of yourself flying in through the 
window like that,” she said severely. ” I’m sure it’s against 
the regulations.” And she put her head out of the window and 
called for the guard. 

But nobody took any notice, and Jacko, grinning cheerfully, 
settled down in his corner for a free ride. 


D( MERRYMAN 

More Information Required 
0ld Gentleman : Quick, boy l Am 
I half-way. to the station ? 

Boy : If you let me know where 
you started from, sir, 1 can tell you. 

A Blunder-Bus 

Qne that takes you to Highgate when 
you want to go to Streatham. 

The Explanation 



Held an arsenal instead. 

After the Storm 

\Yhen two brothers awoke one 
morning one informed the 
other that there had been lightning 
and thunder during the night. 

“ Why didn’t you wake me ? ” 
asked the other angrily ; “ you knew 
I can’t sleep through a storm.” 

What’s In a Name ? 

'J'he O’Possum cried, “ How do 
you do ? 

Tis a brother I’m finding in you.” 
Said the O’Strich, “ I’m glad 
To shake hands wid you, lad, 

For av course you’re an Irishman 
too I ” 

The Lowly Car 

'J'hey asked- the little girl if she 
would like to sit in the front. 

She sat in front, and the chauffeur 
discoursed to her on cylinders and 
other mysterious things. He was a 
very grand chauffeur, nearly as grand 
as the car, and the little girl felt 
slightly overawed by him. 

At last he put the question she 
had been dreading. “ I suppose you* 
father has a car, Miss ? ” 

“ Yes,” said, the little girl. 

“ What make ? ” he asked with 
interest. 

“ Rolls Royce,” she replied; but 
her better nature triumphed and she 
corrected herself quickly. “ No; I 
was joking It’s an Asterisk.” (She 
named Britain’s cheapest car.) 

“ Well,” said the chauffeur kindly, 
that’s better than walking.” 

The Reason Why 

J want a box of pills, please. 

Pills ? Anti-bilioits ? 

No; Uncle. 


How Summer Time Gives Us Lighter Evenings 
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DARKNESS 


SUNRISE 


DAYLIGHT SUNSET 


DARKNESS 


This diagram clearly shows how, by putting.our docks forward, we gain an hour 
of daylight in the evening. Summer Time-begins on Sunday morning, April 
22 , so all docks and watches should be put fonvard an hour Saturday night. 


A Word Square 

'piiE following dues indicate four 
words which, written one under 
the other, will make a square of 
words. Each word has four letters. 

Opens and shuts. At a distance. 
The difference between gross weight 
and net weight. You have two of 

these. Answer next week 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
A Charade. Wire-lCSS 
A Problem 

United, we stand. Divided, we fall. 

Changeling 

Easy, east, cast, cart, card, hard. 

A Water Puzzle. Reflection 
A Hidden Poet 

doMIno, catapuLT, lemON—Mil ton 
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The Children’s Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole .world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the world. 



The C.N. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for its. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15 th of each month, is posted anywhere except 
Canada for 14s. 6d. a year; Canada, 14s. See below. 



For the Defence of London—This huge tank, which was delivered by road, has been made to Largest Floating Dock—At Wallsend-on-Tyne the largest floating dock in the world, weigh- 

contain petrol for the aeroplanes that would defend London in the event of war breaking out. ing 50,000 tons, is nearing completion, as shown here. It is to be towed to Singapore. 



Fairy Tale Comes to Life—This picture shows a 
scene in the Fairy Tale performance given by 
children in a London theatre the other day. 
The play was in aid of a charity for children. 






Afghan Princess and Prince—The children of 
the King and Queen of Afghanistan stayed in 
Paris when their parents came to England. 
Here we seethe Princess and Prince out driving. 



After Dinner at the Zoo—This pelican at the Two Days of Tennis—The extraordinarily changeable spring weather- is strikingly The Tower Ravens—These newcomers among 

Zoo is taking an afternoon rest. The picture illustrated by these pictures, taken at a Hampstead tennis tournament. One umpire the ravens at the Tower are allotted rations 

shows how he supports the weight of his beak. needed a fur coat and an umbrella, while on the previous day the other used a sunshade. like other members of the garrison. See page 5. 



Model Aeroplane Race—A competition was held on Wimbledon] Common recently by the 
Society of Model Aeronautical Engineers. This picture shows the start of one of the races. 


Scooters in Berlin—Scooters are quite as popular on the Continent as they are with British 
boys and girls, as we see by this picture taken in the Thiergarten, a large park in Berlin. 


PUTTING OUT THE LAMP OF CIVILISATION-SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR MAY 


The Cl ltdrrn'? Newspaper is printed and published every Thursday by the Proprietors, The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., The Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. It is registered as a newspaper and 
loi trr iisitHsicn by Canadian post. It can be ordered (with My Magazine) from these Agents; Canada, Imperial News’ Co. (Canada), Ltd.; Australasia, Gordon & Gotch; South Africa, Central News Agency 
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